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TEN YEARS' 
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TRIAL 


STRUGGLE 


By BRIG-GEN. CHARLES KING 


HE sunshine of a glori- 
ous autumn morning 
was slanting along 
the valley of the 
Pawnee, throwing 
bold shadows into 
the ‘‘flats’” and 
lighting the land- 
scape for miles with 
crimson and gold. 
The dew sparkling 
on the wild ‘‘bull’’ 
berry bushes, on 
tufted buffalo grass 
and tiny flowerets, 
mantled the bluffs 

with diamonds, and was still so strong as 

to defy its one enemy—the sun-god. The 
frost had smitten the scant foliage on the 
banks of the winding stream, and the leaves 
had donned their glorious hues, setting forth 
their richest color—as the swan reserves its 
song—to meet the universal conqueror. The 
mist rose slowly from the silent, shallow 
pools, and from distant village and from the 
neighboring heights the smoke of chimney 
or camp-fire soared straight to the skies. It 
was a morning to send the blood leaping 
through young veins and to brighten the eye 
of age—a morning in which all nature 
seemed to rejoice and all mankind to thank 
God for the joy of living. Yet, in the midst 
of a scene of such peace and health and 
hope there stood alone a man, still young, 
from whose face hope, peace-—even health, 
apparently, had fled, and whose attitude was 
one of utter grief and dejection. He was 
leaning against a branching willow—gazing 
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into the depths of the broad pool of the 
Pawnee—just above the rapids—with God 
alone knows what thoughts seething through 
his brain, when the silence of the morning 
was broken by sudden, stirring sound. Close 
at hand, from the willows across the stream, 
there rang out—loud and clear—the call of 
a cavalry trumpet, followed almost instantly 
by the appearance of half a dozen horsemen 
moving at steady walk from a break in the 
timber and descending the gentle slope to 
the ford. Foremost rode a powerfully built 
soldier in the field uniform of the United 
States Horse. Behind, side by side, came 
two younger soldiers—all three evidently 
officers. Then followed a brace of troopers 

orderlies or grooms—and a jaunty lad 
with the yellow braid and glistening trumpet 
slung from the shoulder. Straight through 
the ford the leader splashed, looking neither 
to right nor left, the sunlight peering under 
his hat brim, and cresting with gold his 
bushy eyebrows and bristiing mustache. 
Straight at his heels followed his little 
party, and then from the same opening in 
the willows there burst into view the head 
of a column of cavalry, moving at the same 
measured pace and with the same erect and 
martial bearing. 

At the first sound of the trumpet the 
lonely figure at the edge of the pool darted 
back out of view, and bending low, stood 
where, by peering through the buskes, the 
column could be kept in sight, but when, a 
moment later, the fluttering guidon of the 
foremost troop came suddenly flaunting into 
the sunshine—all its brilliant color instantly 


enhanced, some intense emotion seemed to 
g3s 
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seize upon the lonely watcher. Rising to his 
full height. with his clenched hands thrown 
above his head, he whirled about, and with 
an inarticulate cry, sank like a stricken bull 
to earth, and lay, face downward and buried 
in his arms, his whole form shaken with 
sobs. 

Troop after troop, until the fourth had 
passed, the squadron crossed the ford and 
moved steadily up the southward slope, fol- 
lowing a winding road that led to the group 
of buildings crowning the height, and still 
the young man lay there. Over beyond the 
low line of bluff to the west a cloud of dust 
began to rise, and there was sound of mar- 
tial music. A tall flagstaff—looking like a 
slim white arrow-—pierced the sky-line from 
that westward crest, and the little bit of 
bunting fluttering at its summit was sudden- 
ly lowered —only to be replaced a moment 
later by a symbol that told it was some un- 
usual occasion at the post-—the arrival, per- 
haps, of some dignitary of superior rank 
and, in confirmation of this view, as the 
great garrison flag swung up to the head of 
the staff, the earth trembled, and the boom 
of a battery salute throbbed on the ear. 
Even then there was no change in the atti- 
tude of the sufferer, unless it were that he 
buried his face still deeper in his arms; but 
all of a sudden he started, half raised his 
head and listened. 

Somewhere up stream a clear, powerful 
voice was shouting: 

“Langdon! Eric, old chap! for God’s 
sake, where are you?”’ 

Hurriedly the listener drew his handker- 
chief hard across his eyes, shaking his head 
in the effort to pull himself together. But 
he gave no answer. 

Presently the call was repeated-—louder— 
nearer, and now bounding hoof-beats could 
be heard. 

‘Eric, I say! Eric!’’ 

There was something almost commanding 
in the cry, and still no answer came from 
the man who evidently recognized both voice 
and name—to whom, indeed, the former 
seemed to bring a bit of hope—or help or 
comfort—for the utter despond in his pale, 
sad face was lightened the veriest trifle. 
Yet he turned again toward the river, as 
though resolute to ignore the summons. 

The next instant, glad and winsome in the 
sunshine at the edge of the timber, there 
galloped into sight a young officer whose 
brave blue eyes and ruddy cheeks, and fair, 
crisply curling hair would have invited 
more than a single glance, while the grace 
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of his strong yet slender form and his capi- 
tal seat in saddle would have made him 
marked even among a score of his fellows, 
He rode with utter abandon, leaping his 
mettlesome, excited horse over the few 
obstacles .along the fringe of willows as 
though he and his steed had wings—and 
this was easy as flying. 

“Eric! Eric Langdon, I say!’ rang out 
the brave young voice once more, and then, 
as a gleam of the sunshine shot through 
the willows, his eagerly searching eyes 
caught sight of the lone figure the object 
of his morning scout. 

In an instant he had sprung from saddle. 

‘*Kric—you— you——-’’ ‘he began, in al- 
most boyish eagerness. ‘‘Stand where you 
are, Ronald!’’ he commandingly spoke to 
his beautiful horse, and then, unhesitatingly 
leaving him without fastening of any kind, 
fairly leaped into the timber and to the side 
of his friend. Whipping off his gauntlet, 
he held forth his bared hand. 

‘‘Remember Old Spot’s story, Eric—what 
we used to hear from those cavalry fellows? 
Never give a gloved hand if you want to 
talk business with Indian or friend? Old 
man, you—you,’’ and for a moment he paused 

partly for breath, partly for words, and 
the bright blue eyes seemed suspiciously 
near brimming—‘‘you’ve given me a bad 
night and a woful morning. If it hadn’t 
been for Melville—God bless him—I don’t 
know what I’d done. He saw I was just all 
upset. He said, ‘You may find him down by 
the river.” He said there’d be half an hour 
before review, and for me to tell you for 
him—for him—by G—d!’’ and here the 
young soldier’s emotion was too much for 
his eyes and his home teachings—both, 
‘‘that you mustn’t think of going until he 
had had a chance to say a word of friend- 
ship. Eric, what more do you need to keep 
you from giving us all the slip?’’ 

Almost impulsively the elder turned, tears 
starting into his own haggard eyes. 

“Did Melville say that, Rodney? Do you 

you’re not making it better than he did 

God bless him, anyhow!—in your loyal 
effort to—comfort me.’’ 

‘“‘Swear to it, Eric, if need be, and I 
know it’s what you deserve to hear.’’ Then 
—with rueful smile,—‘‘Even if you did try 
to pull out without giving any fellow a 
chance. I missed you just after one—just 
after the Brockcons’ function broke up. 
Woodrow and I scooted over to your room the 
moment we could get away, and there was 
your luggage all packed, but no sign of 
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**More than to any man in the regiment I owe my troubles to you.’ 


you. Couldn’t find Hurricane, either—wish 
you could have seen that old nigger sitting 
on the back steps crying this morning—so I 
started through the post—scouting for you 
everyhere | thought you might be—except 

except ’> and here an honest blush 
went up to the young fellow’s brows. 
‘‘Well, it was three o’clock when I left a 
note for you in the old roost, and five when 
I got in there again and found my note 
there, but not you—only old Hurricane boo- 
hooing at the back. Listen! Yes, there 
goes Adjutant’s call. Eric, I may tell Mel- 
ville you’ll come? Steady there, Ronald!’’ 
he interjected, for the spirited charger, 
well knowing the call, had whirled about 
and was pawing and snorting in manifest 
impatience. His owner moved to his side, 
but his eyes never left the form of his 
friend. 

It was a moment before the latter could 
speak. Meantime the young lieutenant had 
vaulted into saddle and was at once caress- 
ing and controlling his pet, who was fret- 
ting and plunging in his eagerness to gallop 
to his place ‘‘in battery.”’ 

‘*May, tell the Major I thank him with 
all my heart. I shall be there.’’ 

And now ‘‘Ronald’’ sprang away like a 
deer —shooting up the slope toward the 
west as though life had no higher joy than 
a hand gallop. Lieutenant May turned in the 
saddle to wave a friendly hand to the figure 
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standing at the edge of the willows. Then 
horse and rider in long, easy curve, rounded 
the shoulder of the bluff and skimmed out 
of sight. 

Half an hour later a brilliant spectacle 
lay before the eyes of Eric Langdon. It was 
one to thrill and delight even an unprofes- 
sional eye; but his was the eye of a prac- 
ticed soldier, to whom every detail was 
familiar—a soldier who, many a time, had 
taken active—and up to within three months 

prominent part in similar pageants. Now 
it was the will of the law that he should be 
cut off from further participation in scenes 
of the kind. By the stern edict of a court 
martial, duly confirmed by the order of the 
President himself, Langdon stood summarily 
dismissed from the military service of the 
United States. 

It was a sad, sad story. It has had its 
parallels—it may have more. There was no 
finer young soldier in the battalion of ca- 
dets, and great were the prophecies of class- 
mates—indeed, of instructors—when Lang- 
don’s name came up for discussion. The 
corps rose up and cheered him on gradua- 
tion day when a great public official, in 
handing the handsome cadet-captain his 
diploma, took occasion to say that a young 
gentleman who could ride and drill as he 
could, ought to be most welcome to the 
finest regiment in creation, and a very 
pretty girl sitting close to Senator Spotts, 
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a ponderous member of the Board of Visi- 
tors, whispered to that veteran beau: 

‘“Now, there’s a man I should like to 
know..”’ 

And so it happened that before the grad- 
uating class were fairly out of cadet uni- 
form and into their first ‘‘cits’’ a messenger 
in the shape of the official orderly of the 
Commandant of Cadets came to Eric Lang- 
don to ‘‘invite’’ his presence at the quarters 
of that high official, and there was he pre- 
sented anew to the distinguished Senator to 
whom he, in company with his classmates, 
had already made the orthodox and conven- 
tional homage required of the graduating 
cadet to the Board of Visitors, and now the 
Senator, all suavity, led forward an ex- 
tremely pretty and vivacious damsel. ‘‘Mr. 
Langdon,’’ said he, ‘‘this young lady has 
fallen in love with the corps in general and 
your—horsemanship in particular, and I 
know you will be delighted to reciprocate.”’ 

It was an odd moment for Langdon. He 
would have been at a loss to know what to 
do or say had not the girl herself, with 
merry words and laughter, relieved the 
situation of its embarrassment. 

That was the beginning. They met fre- 
quently that summer. They parted in the 
fall, when he went to his regiment—he 
utterly infatuated—she half delighted, half 
regretful. She couldn’t think of marrying 
in the army, she said. She admired it—and 
him—of all things; but that was all. Twice, 
in that first year, he managed to get leave 
and to go to her, and plead again. He had 
some little money beyond his pay. He felt 
that he could support her in comfort, but he 
little dreamed of the scope of her desires. 
He was kept blind to the fact that she had 
hopes and ambitions far beyond his. Then, 
one day, the sudden death of a Senator 
shocked the community, and Langdon, read- 
ing the news, never imagined the influence 
it was to have on his life. His letter of con- 
dolence to her brought an answer that was 
more than kind. Their marriage was sudden, 
but immensely ‘‘swell.’’ She came with him 
to the regiment a few months, ‘‘stunning’’ 
everybody by the elegance of her toilet and 
the extravagance of her ideas. Then she 
declared she could not bear garrison life, 
and pined for Washington. She got hima 
detail on staff duty and he would not go. 
His place, he said, for a few years, at least, 
must be with the regiment. She went with- 
out him—and presently he was bombarded 
with bills, the payment of which swamped 
him—took his last cent. It mattered little, 
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she said, Senator Spotts’ only sister—his 
elder by several years, was to leave her 
every penny, and indeed, in the hard times 

-for him—that followed, more than once 
that he knew of, and more than twice that 
he knew not of, that sorely tried maiden 
came to the rescue with checks of start- 
ling size. Then there came rumors that the 
lovely, if volatile, Mrs. Langdon was flirting 
desperately at the capitol, and one of the 
very best young ‘‘duty’’ officers in the regi- 
ment was beginning to look haggard and 
shabby. She got him to sign notes—far 
beyond his pay—to meet her needs—prom- 
ising that ‘‘Cousin Spotts’’ would meet the 
notes. They began to fall due just as that 
amiable lady was taken to her grave—and 
then the will was contested—the legal heirs 
won—and Mrs. Langdon had to begin part- 
ing with jewelry, not to meet those notes, 
but her own cravings. Then came more bills, 
more debts, morphine. 

Such were three years of Eric Langdon’s 
married life. The next and last was the 
worst. Striving all the time to stick to duty 
and keep up appearances, he was wearing 
himself out in the vain hope that his mili- 
tary record for efficiency might offset the 
terrible stigma of these pressing debts. 
Now the creditors were becoming importu- 
nate and raining their complaints upon his 
colonel and the War Department. No mat- 
ter how or by whom contracted, the debts 
were held to be his—that he was account- 
able for all. By the time he was twenty- 
seven and finishing his fourth year of service 
with the regiment, Eric Langdon looked like 
the patriarch of the subalterns, with his 
lining face and sad, dark eyes, and when, 
during the next year, the news came that his 
wretched helpmate (save the mark) had 
breathed her last in a ‘‘retreat,’’ everybody 
said, ‘‘Blessed relief.’’ 

And yet, poor lad, he mourned her and 
went and wept over her grave. 

Then he came back to the regiment to 
face curious glances-—and those thousands 
of debt. Among the junior officers there 
were a few—brave boys like Woodrow and 
Rodney May, who strove to cheer and sus- 
tain him. But Torrance, who had ‘‘struck it 
rich’’ at Fortress Monroe and married an 
inane young woman of much wealth, was 
intolerant of a fellow at his wits’ end for 
money, and there was a captain in the gar- 
rison who developed into one of Langdon’s 
persecutors. This was Felix Nathan. It was 
the fashion of the juniors of the regiment in 
their moments of irreverence for rank—and 
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they were many—to refer to this distin- 
guished battery commander as ‘‘Sheeny.”’ 
Whether a trace of blue Semitic blood ever 
flowed in his veins is doubtful. According 
to ‘‘old Sam Elder,’’ long time one of the 
oracles of the artillery, who ‘‘sized up’’ the 
young man soon after he succeeded in get- 
ting into the famous corps, ‘‘it was more 
than doubtful whetner he had blood of any 
kind except that species of fluid that circu- 
lates in the frog.’’ Nobody in 1870 could 
have traced Nathan’s antecedents. He 
shunned the topic himself and left to others 
the comforting theory that they were in 
some way connected with the rudiments of 
the ready-made clothing business—or else 
the pawn shop. He had been commissioned 
in the infantry at the instance of the Hon. 
Mr. Steinmeyer, who represented in Con- 
gress a wealthy, if inconspicuous district in 
New York. He found a few months’ sojourn 
in a fighting regiment on the far frontier so 
utterly to his distaste (the mere mention of 
Indians would turn him livid long years 
after) that when the army was reorganized 
he literally bought a transfer into the artil- 
lery where the splendor of his attire and a 
certain Germanic cast of feature won him 
the title of ‘‘the Baron’’—or sometimes 
Herr von Fertigen Kleidern. Certain pecun- 
iary loans with which he favored some of 
his new-found comrades gave him, at first, a 
glamor as of generosity. The remorseless 
rigor with which full payment was later ex- 
acted—at most inconvenient times and con- 
spicuous places, led to the enduring appella- 
tive—that of Sheeny. 

But the artilley works and polishes. Na- 
than had to work, drill and study. He was 
no fool. He labored with his dancing-mas- 
ter, and speedily shone in both the ball- 
room and in ballistics. They had sent him 
to Fortress Monroe in hopes of damping his 
desire to remain in the artillery, and he 
mastered the course with comparative ease. 
They ‘‘put up jobs’’ at his expense at mess 
by the introduction of sausage and spare 
ribs in undue proportion, and Sheeny said 
he feared they didn’t know the good from 
the bad; sent ‘‘home,’’ he said, for dainties, 
and amazed them with the quality and quan- 
tity of sausages shipped to him. 

And then in course of time he cut in and 
won the heiress of the season, and that 
marriage made him. His wife had most in- 
fluential connections. They frequently spent 
summers at Bar Harbor or Newport. They 
had the most sumptuously furnished quar- 
ters in garrison and very ‘‘swell’’ visitors 
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much of the time. They entertained lavish- 
ly, and so it came about that their social 
supremacy was established, not without pro- 
test, but it was no use ‘‘kicking against the 
pricks.’’ 

All the same, Nathan was mean. He lav- 
ished his cigars and champagne on certain 
of his callers, and treated with cold courtesy 
the others. His wife’s chums, if she had 
any, in the regiment were the two or three 
whose gowns sometimes nearly matched her 
own. They distinctly ‘‘put on airs’’ over 
their fellows, and for a time a weakling of a 
post commander permitted it, but that was 
before Melville’s day, and Melville was a 
regimental adoration. 

One thing Nathan hated Langdon for was 
the fact that the latter could ‘‘take the 
battery’’ and make it do anything. He was 
a consummate drill-master and handler of 
men. Things never went so well as when 
the captain stepped aside and the lieuten- 
ant took command. Regimental critics twit- 
ted Nathan with the fact, and it made him 
furious. If anything could have helped Lang- 
don it would have been service under some 
other commander. There were three other 
captains who would have been glad of his 
services, but Nathan refused to allow the 
exchange. Time and again there were sharp 
disagreements between them, and thrice 
when Langdon had to appeal, the decision 
went in his favor. 

By this time the battery had been made a 
part of the great Western garrison on the 
Pawnee, where two squadrons of cavalry and 
four ‘“‘light’’ or mounted batteries formed 
the main features of the command. A vet- 
eran dragoon officer was at the head of 
affairs—a man with much conscience and 
little sympathy, and the way he ‘‘sailed 
in,’? as the boys said, to polish up the 
entire military establishment was a caution. 
The Nathans gave a sumptuous dinner in his 
honor about the first thing, and the Colonel 
pitched into Nathan within forty-eight hours 
all along of the condition of his horses—to 
the intense joy of the uninvited, because 
this was the last thing that dinner was sup- 
posed to bring about. Nathan accepted the 
criticism, and said he could not help himself 

his lieutenants were so careless. It was 
at this time that renewed complaints came 
to headquarters concerning the non-payment 
of those notes. Poor Langdon was setting 
aside a portion of his mortgaged stipend 
and sending it each month to ‘‘preferred’’ 
creditors, but the others kept up the growl, 
and it must be admitted that along about 
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this stage of the game, in his grief and de- 
spond, Langdon had sought solace, at times, 
in whiskey. All this Nathan reported to his 
chief when asked about the financial status 
of his subaltern. Had old ‘‘Cat o’ Nine 
Tails’’—the post commander—consulted the 
veteran Major, who had but recently arrived 
and assumed command of the batteries, he 
would have heard a different tale, for Mel- 
ville knew a soldier and a gentleman when 
he saw one, and his sorrow for Langdon was 
expressed in something deeper than words. 
He made him come~to his quarters and 


spend an evening or two. His wife—his 
children and a very interesting niece—all 


seemed to take a hand in Langdon’s enter- 
tainment, but it lasted only a week or so, 
for matters were hastening toaclimax. The 
colonel had sent for the young officer 
roughly told him that the army was no place 
for men as deeply involved as he—went on 
about ‘‘neglected duties’’—frequent lapses 
over liquor, all of which was grievous exag- 
geration, yet honestly believed by him to be 
true—and poor Langdon came away stung, 
stunned and hopeless. 

That night, very late, long after every 
one but the guard had retired, a fire broke 
out near the hay-stacks, and while the men 
were at work with bucket and hose, and the 
entire command was on duty, it was ob- 
served by more than one officer that Lang- 
don was perceptibly under the influence of 
liquor. Sitting up all alone and brooding 
over his troubles, he had probably taken to 
the bottle. 


Three nights later came a clash. Mel- 
ville’s pretty niece—a wholesome, pure- 
minded girl, was devoted io riding. Mel- 


ville asked Langdon to take her out, and 
Captain Nathan, Mr. Torrance and two or 
three of their set, viewing the performance 
from afar, made comments thereon in pres- 
ence of young fellows like May-—who liked 
Langdon more than a little—and it all got 
te Langdon’s ears. He marched straight to 
the club house. It was just before tattoo, 
and a number of officers were seated on the 
veranda, chatting, smoking and sipping cool- 
ing drinks. Torrance had been chief offend- 
er, and him he hailed. 

‘‘Mr. Torrance,’’ said Langdon, his eyes 
ablaze, his lips very white, ‘‘you are report- 
ed to have said thus and so this afternoon.”’ 

‘‘T did,’’ said Torrance, rising from his 
chair. ‘‘What have you to say about it?’’ 

‘‘This!’? was the only reply, as a stinging 
blow sent Torrance crashing over the table 
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The instant action of officers present 
stopped further hostilities. Nathan sent 
Langdon to his quarters in arrest and his 
company clerk to work. Charges and speci- 
fications ten pages drawn out were pre- 
ferred. No plea was listened to. A court 
was ordered in due season, and—it had no 
alternative. Ona still October evening the 
order that day received from Washington 
was formally read to the command, and next 
morning when the Department Inspector had 
them all out for an early review, he, with- 
out whom reviews seemed hardly complete, 
looked sadly on from a far corner, a practi- 
cally ruined man. 

But there were friends to go with him to 
the station, after his brief interview with 
Melville—noble-hearted Melville that day. 
May and Woodrow and others of the boys, 
besides some scores of ‘‘boys in blue’? who 
had slipped away and were bent on giving 
their pet lieutenant a parting cheer, and 
there was an incident that became historic. 

The railway station was like all far West- 
ern stations of those days—an ordinary 
brown frame building, with projecting roof 
overhanging the platform, and a broad, open 
space at the gable end, and here it was, in 
the presence of half a dozen officers and 
quite a swarm of citizens and ‘‘boys in 
blue’’ off duty, the memorable rencontre oc- 
curred. The instant Captain Nathan stepped 
from his handsome carriage-—with the whis- 
tle of the express already sounding far down 
the Pawnee, he found himself confronted by 
Langdon, whose dark features took on no 
flush of the wrath that consumed him, but 
whose erect and slender form—patent in its 
athletic proportions, even through the simple 
civilian suit he wore—quivered from head 
to foot. It was vain for Nathan to dodge. 
The words came like the sting of a whiplash: 

“*You are no longer my superior officer, 
Nathan, and there’s only a moment to say 
my say. Your language at the club this 
morning has been told me. Now hear my 
reply. To-day we stand—you in the pride 
of your wealth and power—I with the world 
to begin again. More than to any man in 
the regiment I owe my troubles to you. Yet 
I wouldn’t exchange my soldier record for 
yours if reinstatement were offered me this 
minute. No! I’m not to be intimidated by 
any gesture. All I have to say is that if 
God spares my life, before ten years pass, 
our places shall be reversed—you will be at 
the bottom—I at the top. Now you may 


go.”’ 


(To be Continued. ) 


























I'he House of the President of the Transvaal Republic. 


OOM 
A CHARACTER 


By ALLEN 


HE eyes of the world are on the man 

Krueger. His name is a household word 

throughout the length and breadth of 
continents. He has stirred to the depths and 
lashed to fury a great empire. Prime minis- 
ters have exhausted their resources of state 
craft to’ worst him. Colonial secretaries 
have attempted to enmesh him in the toils 
of international law. All have failed. 
Finally, in sheer desperation, a mighty na- 
tion has arrayed her vast forces against 
him. And yet this man has received his only 
education from reading the Bible, commit- 
ting hymns, and studying the Heidelberg 
catechism. He can barely write his own 
name. 

How is it, then, that this man, who has 
spent most of his life hunting lions, can clog 
the wheels of a powerful empire and con- 
found her shrewdest politicians? What sort 
of a person must he be to have preserved so 
long his nation intact with such meagre 
mental equipment? How can a hunter and 
shepherd suddenly step in and guide the 
affairs of a people that is unexpectedly con- 
fronted with the most intricate problems? 


PAUL 


STUDY 


KRUEGER 


AND AN INTERVIEW 


SANGREE 


A MORNING CALL ON KRUEGER. 

The Transvaal sun was already high in the 
heavens when at six o’clock on an August 
morning | called upon President Krueger. I 
found him sitting on his front porch with 
his feet propped up against one of the Bar- 
nato lions. Nearby sat Mrs. Krueger placid- 
ly knitting a pair of gray woollen socks for 
her husband, and occasionally smiling at the 
quaint sallies of wit which he flung out for 
the benefit of some country burghers who 
were occupying the steps. 

As we approached the gate, Oom Paul 
got up and, knocking the ashes from his 
pipe on a lion, said something which made 
his hearers explode with laughter and indi- 
cated to our party, with a wave of the hand, 
that he would receive us within. 

While the others were paying their re- 
spects to’ Mrs. Krueger, I had time to look 
over the ‘‘White House,’’ as it might be 
called, though in color alone is the home of 
the Transvaal President similar to that fur- 
nished the head of our nation. It is a little, 
one-story stone affair, covered with white 
plaster, more humble in appearance than the 
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home of the ordinary American farmer. A 
veranda about six feet wide runs along in 
front, and morning-glory vines creep up the 
posts. The only suggestion of decoration is 
furnished by two huge marble lions, which 
recline on either side of the steps. So mass- 
ive are they that the house appears, in com- 
parison, even smaller than it is. Barney 
Barnato gave these to Mr. Krueger to re- 
mind him of the ‘‘Great Trek’’ from Cape 
Colony, in 1836, when the Boer pioneers 
killed 6,000 lions, of which number 250 are 
credited to Krueger. 

Oom Paul, like all his countrymen, has 
been practically nourished on black coffee. 
To it he ascribes his remarkable health, for 
he has never been sick a day in his life. He 
drinks it poisonously strong, and so hot, 
that, as the Boers say, ‘‘if spat on a dog it 
will take off his hair.’’ 

He shook hands with me on being intro- 
duced, and immediately began to speak to 
my sponsors with such a rapid flow of lan- 
guage that I can only describe it as a 
splutter. He used the Taal dialect, a deteri- 
orated form of Holland Dutch, spoken by 
the Boers, who also employ many Kaffir 
words in their conversation. Oom Paul soon 
had the party laughing heartily over some 
recent experience. One of the gentlemen 
took occasion to lean over and prompt me 
in a stage whisper with: ‘‘His Honor is ina 
good humor this morning. Ask him any- 
thing.’’ 

But I had no desire to break the spell 
which this man casts over one on the first 
meeting. Here he was, just as every news- 
paper reader has often seen him depicted, 
whether in portrait or caricature. The pe- 
culiar Krueger beard, sparse, close and long 
enough to conceal perfectly a thick, short 
neck; the narrow grayish eyes, large ears 
with heavy lobes, a prominent nose that sug- 
gests spatulation, a wide mouth, firm chin, 
and a body so thin that it makes the legs 
look short and slender in comparison. Krue- 
ger’s head and features are massive. They 
give the idea of sluggishness rather than 
acuteness and strength. This impression, 
however, is offset by the eyes, which are 
topped with heavy brows, and have under- 
neath puffs of flesh which help to conceal 
them. These eyes, during conversation, nar- 
row to a mere glint and give one the idea of 
shiftiness. His skin is brownish-yellow, and 
the countenance shows many a furrow. The 
teeth are strong, irregular and not white. 
His arms are rather long. The hands mus- 
cular, and the fingers short. His left thumb 
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is missing. He lost this when out hunting 
elephants one day. An old rifle exploded in 
his hand and the thumb was torn in shreds. 
His friends said, ‘‘Let us hurry to a surgeon 
and have it- amputated.’’ Krueger said, 
““Tkona!* I will cut it off myself.’’ With that 
he whipped out a rusty hunting-knife and 
placing the thumb on the stock of a gun, 
amputated it. You notice this stump imme- 
diately, for he is holding his short crooked 
briar pipe in his four fingers. You know, 
therefore, that this man is brave. That he 
can cope with the most able statesmen of 
Europe, however, seems absurd. You feel 
that he has been greatly overestimated. He 
must be traveling on a false reputation. He 
is masquerading. His very appearance is 
grotesque. His coat does not fit him, and 
his trousers are too tight and short. They 
display odd-looking gray socks above rough 
black shoes. You cannot even see whether 
he wears a necktie and collar. This man 
must be merely a shrewd hunter like Coop- 
er’s ‘‘Deerslayer,’’ whose religious bigotry 
has made him seem to the Boers as appoint- 
ed of God, and whose woodsman’s senten- 
tiousness has been interpreted as wisdom. 

But let us wait until he speaks. Perhaps 
he will say something to mark a wonderful 
individuality. From time to time, as I am 
looking him over during his conversation 
with the others, I notice him glancing at 
me furtively. A sensation of uneasiness 
steals over me. There is a feeling that this 
sleepy-looking old fellow is secretly laugh- 
ing at you. There is a suspicious twinkle in 
his eyes. Perhaps after all he is a great 
man, and is toying with your idle curiosity. 

Now he is sputtering a short sentence, and 
a silence follows. The four members of the 
Raad and the two others who are witnesses 
to the interview have become serious and 
have drawn themselves up stiffly in their 
chairs. Krueger, too, has stopped smoking 
for the moment, and is looking at me from 
the corner of his eye. 

“The President wants to know,’’ says 
Postmaster-General Van Alpen, ‘‘whether 
you are an English spy ?’’ 

I answer that I am an American, that I 
have come introduced by an Irishman and 
that, if anything, my sympathies are with 
the Boers. 

This is interpreted to Krueger, who still 
maintains an air of distrustfulness. 

“‘The President,’’ I am told, ‘‘says you 
do not look like an Irishman. He wants to 


*General negative expression used throughout South 
Africa by Boer, English, and Black, 
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know if you have any ruinek blood in your 
veins.”’ 

There is a halt while one of the Boers ex- 
plains to me that ruinek means red-neck. It 
is a contemptuous epithet for the English. 
In the Transvaal they say it was coined by 
an old Boer who noticed that when an Eng- 
lishman got mad his neck swelled and grew 
red. Others have it that the term originated 
in Cape Colony when the-British dragoons 
were first quartered there. A red collar was 
a conspicuous feature of their uniform. 

In reply to this question, I own to a dash 
of English blood, and a spirited discussion 
follows, which I, unfortunately, cannot un- 
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sity, elastic, and conform readily to those of 
the person being interviewed. At present I 
was a strong Dutch Reformed. 

As this was interpreted to Oom Paul, his 
mouth gradually began to expand into a 
grin, and he looked about with an expres- 
sion of quizzical amusement, which the others 
took as a license to laugh heartily. Oom 
Paul was only partially satisfied with the 
answer, however. He is a stickler on relig- 
ion, and inquires closely concerning the 
faith of any one with whom he is associated, 
and usually does not give up until he probes 
the matter. 

After this catechism it seemed time to 
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derstand. His Excellency, I gather, has 
made an observation which smacks more of 
rough cut than elegance anent the mixture 
of races in America. This he follows up im- 
mediately by turning to me, laying his 
pipe down on the table, and asking me 
with earnestness: ‘‘Young man, what is 
your faith ?’’ 

I learned after the interview, that this is 
a standing question with Mr. Krueger, but 
at the time it took me by surprise. ‘‘Tell 
him the truth,’’ cautioned one of the party. 
“*He is suspicious.”’ 

I replied then that the religious views of 
an American newspaper man are, of neces- 











the Principal Thoroughfare in Johannesburg 


put to Mr. Krueger some of the questions 
which have been in dispute so long. I first 
asked him why he did not give the Uitland- 
ers the franchise. This, I thought, would 
open up an extensive field, for it has fur- 
nished tomes for the archives of Great Brit- 
ain and of the Transvaal. Oom Paul disposed 
of it in one paragraph. 

‘*A man,’’ he said, quickly, and without 
removing his pipe from his mouth, ‘‘cannot 
serve two masters. Hither he will forsake 
the one and love the other; or else hate the 
one and cleave to the other. Now, the Eng- 
lish, though they behave themselves proper- 
ly and are loyal to the state in a way, in- 
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variably fall back on the Queen when it suits 
their purpose. The Germans are not so. 
Well, we have a law for bigamy in this 
country, and a man must put off the old love 
before taking on the new.’’ 

An answer could hardly be more concise 
and graphic. It defines Krueger’s attitude 
in a nutshell. 

‘‘In America,’’ he told me, ‘‘the English- 
man merges with Americans. He loses his 
identity. Here he emphasizes it. When an 
Uitlander shows a disposition to share our 
prosperity and troubles alike, him I give the 
franchise.’ 

This ability to condense his thoughts in a 
sentence——to shoot a shaft that goes straight 
to the mark; to put his finger right on the 
heart throb——is one of Krueger’s most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. He does it ina 
manner that no modern epigrammist can 


equal. He speaks like an Old Testament 
prophet. His utterances roll out as from an 
oracle. 


At first | regretted my ignorance of the 
Taal in speaking with Mr. Krueger, but on 
second thought it seemed that his discourse 
lost none of its impressiveness by transla- 
tion. It is at all times stripped of verbiage 
and therefore permits of no two interpreta- 
tions. It is uttered in Biblical simplicity and 
given to you that way, through the inter- 
preter. So long a student of the Bible, 
Krueger unconsciously uses its phraseology 
and quotes it continually. Science, history 
and philosophy have played no part in this 
man’s career. He has hewn his way with 
rough diplomacy, and you feel that this 
rugged veteran before you is fortified with 
natural brain power, dignity and clean-cut 
wit. He can be either a strategist or a 
fighter. 

Krueger sprinkles shrewd _ illustrations 
through his discourse as can only a person 
gifted with natural expression. We were 
speaking about England’s desire to own the 
Rand mines, when he said: 

“*T’ll tell you, the gold fields are like a 
beautiful, rich young lady whom everybody 
wants, and when they can’t get her, they 
don’t want any one else to possess her. 
That is our position among the nations of 
the world.”’ 

When a delegation of Uitlanders brought 
him a petition, he said to them: ‘‘Oh, you 
are just like my monkey. You know I keep 
a monkey in my back yard. The other day 
when we were burning some rubbish the 
monkey managed to get his tail burnt, 
whereupon he bit me. That’s just like the 
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Uitlanders in Johannesburg. They burn their 
tails in the fire of speculation and then come 
and bite me!’ 

Krueger forces his religion on one con- 
stantly. Two-thirds of my questions he an- 
swered with Scriptural quotations that usu- 
ally were pat. When I asked him if he in- 
tended to seize Delagoa Bay before the Eng- 
lish took possession, in order that he might 
have a seaport, he answered briefly : 

“‘Cursed be he who removes his neigh- 
bor’s landmarks!’’ 

It seems impossible that a man of Krue- 
ger’s intelligence in dealing with the affairs 
of men can be so ignorantly bigoted. The 
English say his religion is rank hypocrisy. 
But, if so, it is consummate art. They point 
out his participation in the terrific revenge 
visited on Chief Makapan and 38,000 of his 
followers in 1854. This chief had murdered 
thirteen Boers who were bartering for ivory, 
and flayed the leader alive, tanning his skin 
for a shield cover. Four hundred Boers, 
among them Krueger, surrounded a great 
cave in which the whole tribe had taken 
refuge. Night and day they kept their rifles 
sighted on the opening, shooting down 900 
of the Kaffirs as they attempted to escape. 
The remainder became raging maniacs and 
died of thirst in the course of a week. 

Later in life Krueger is accused of tying 
a Kaffir boy underneath his wagon, by way 
of punishment, making fast his legs and 
arms to the axles and hauling him along in 
this position for three days. Moreover, at 
Dreikopjes, in the Orange Free State, I met 
a very old negro who declared that Krueger 
once hitched him up in his ox team when 
one of the animals fell lame. These do not 
seem to be the acts of a Christ-like person. 

Krueger’s religion is not that laid down 
by Jesus Christ, but rather that passionate 
type promulgated by John Calvin. It is the 
sort that licensed witchcraft in New Eng- 
land. His earnestness in religion, as he con- 
ceives it, cannot be doubted. It led him, 
when he was thirty-five years old, to go out 
on the lonely veldt to cry aloud to the Lord 
his sins. Three days and nights he remained 
prostrate without food or water, and he was 
nearly dead when found. He is looked upon 
by the great majority of Boers as chosen of 
God, and upholds them in the most primi- 
tive religious conceptions. 

To doubt the inspiration of the Bible has 
probably never occurred to Oom Paul. Dr. 
Jorissen relates that while on the way to 
attend the London convention the conversa- 
tion among a knot of passengers turned to 
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modern scientific theories about the earth’s 
formation and the origin of man. Mr. Krue- 
ger listened in amazement, and then abrupt- 
ly broke in with: ‘‘Pardon the interruption, 
my friends, but if you are right, then I 
might as well throw my Bible overboard.’’ 

While Krueger’s religion has been a tow- 
er of strength to him in retaining the 
confidence of his people, it is not responsi- 
ble for his marked pre-eminence. This must 
be ascribed to a patriotism which can be 
likened only to that which burned in the 
bosom of a Kossuth or a Washington. 

To understand what patriotism means to 
Mr. Krueger, one must know something of 
his origin and environment. For two cen- 
turies his people have been striving to es- 
tablish themselves in independence, strug- 
gling to make a home for their nation, un- 
harrassed by native Africans and the Brit- 
ish. This goal has been held before Krueger 
since the moment he knew how to think and 
reason. The red coat of the British dragoon 
he learned to despise when a child, even as 
the dreaded black spider of the veldt. Every 
year intensified this hatred. 

And when the whole Boer nation started 
north in 18386 to escape oppression, young 
Krueger joined in with heart and soul. 
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Though but eleven years of age, he took a 
prominent part in the many bloody contests 
with savages which these sturdy pioneers 
went through to establish finally a home free 
from British harassment. Many a time and 
oft he risked his life in mortal combats with 
the wild beasts which at that time were so 
abundant in South Africa as to make it look 
like a great Zoological Garden. 


The subject of war with England seemed 
to be distasteful to Mr. Krueger. He re- 
mained silent when it was mentioned, but 
joined in the laughter as Commissioner Smith 
told how a whole regiment of British sol- 
diers quartered on his farm had fired at 
three hart beeste without hitting one. When 
this fusillade had no effect, ‘‘three of us,’’ 
said the Commissioner, ‘‘each selected a 
beeste, and though they were running a long 
ways off by that time, brought them down 
at the first shot.’’ 

Krueger grew a little restless as one and 
another told instances of British marksman- 
ship, and fearing he would leave, I changed 
the subject to America. The fact that there 
was great sympathy in this country for the 
Boers pleased Oom Paul mightily. 

‘‘The Americans did give me some trouble 
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in the Jameson Raid,’’ he said; ‘‘but, on the 
whole, I get along with them very well. 
America is a wonderful country, and I al- 
ways remember her President in my pray- 
ers.”’ 

Oom Paul’s fondness for us leads him to 
patronize American manufactures, and in the 
corner of the room I noticed a big organ of 
a well-known American make. The table on 
which his pipe and tobacco lay, came from 
the United States. A Vermont company 
had just finished laying a fine cement pave- 
ment in front of the ‘‘White House,’’ and 
hanging to the curb thereof as we came in, 
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Another characteristic which is prominent 
in Oom Paul is his spirit of playfulness. He 
often carries about with him a short stick, 
and with this is accustomed to tap a burgh- 
er, the higher his rank the better. 

One frequently sees the President come 
out of the Raad chamber when he has 
worked himself into a passion over some 
ultra-liberal’s obstinacy, and spying an old 
farmer friend in the lobby, give him a prod 
in the ribs. It generally makes the burgher 
gasp, and causes Krueger to chuckle for a 
long time. At other times Krueger rises to 
the greatest dignity and knows how to main- 
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The Million-Dollar Government Building at Pretoria. 


were two Americans, one of whom wanted 
to get an order for Krueger’s tombstone; 
the other a concession to build a national 
ice-house. 

Those who should be Krueger’s best 
friends secure these concessions by flattery, 


to which Krueger is susceptible. You 
notice this in talking with him. He was 


plainly pleased with any allusion to his 
fame and ability, though he made some 
attempt to conceal the feeling. The old 
man is therefore enmeshed in a network of 
schemes, and even with his powers of 
penetration, he does not see that he is 
being played. 


tain it. This ability was well illustrated 
once when an Irish nobleman who boasted 
that his father was a Viceroy was presented 
to him. 

‘‘What’s that ?’’ inquired Oom Paul. 

‘*A sort of king,’’ explained the inter- 
preter, while the regal scion smiled at the 
old man’s ignorance, 

‘‘Well; tell him,’’ said Mr. Krueger, ‘‘that 
my father was a shepherd.”’ 

Krueger is a typical Boer in that he com- 
bines sluggishness with vivacity. The Trans- 
vaal countryman on the veldt spends a great 
deal of his time basking in the sun, rarely 
moving except to relight his pipe. Krueger 
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has a modicum of this racial indolence, 
but more often displays energy and even 
temper. He frequently gives way to bursts 
of anger, but they do not last long. 

In the matter of dress, Krueger evinces 
the same carelessness as the majority of 
Boers, and many stories are current in 
Johannesburg as to the President’s ignorance 
of the luxury of clothes. One that | heard 
was to the effect that when in London at- 
tending the convention of 1881, Krueger first 
experienced the comfort of a night shirt. 
He took very kindly to it and was glad to 
accept the offer of some half a dozen from a 
friend. On reaching Pretoria, however, he 
gave his good wife quite a fright by array- 
ing himself in one the first night of his 
return and appearing suddenly in the door- 
way. 

‘‘What in the world have you got there, 
Paul?’? demanded Dame Krueger, in righte- 
ous indignation. 

His Excellency looked rather sheepish and 
attempted to explain, but Mrs. Krueger did 
not believe any good could come out of Eng- 
land, and the night shirts were laid away in 
a big chest, never again to grace the presi- 
dential form. 

Mrs. Krueger is a woman of great worth 
and character, and has had no little in- 
fluence upon her husband’s career. Her 
maiden name was du Plessis, a famous 
South African family of the same lineage 
as Cardinal Richelieu. She is a niece of 
Krueger’s first wife, who was also a du 
Plessis. By Mr. Krueger’s first marriage he 
had one son who died. By the second wife 
there were sixteen children. Of this number 
seven are living, all within the neighbor- 
hood of Pretoria. There is a very large 
offspring of grandchildren, but none of the 
younger Kruegers seems to be of the Oom 
Paul calibre. 

It was only at the close of our interview 
that Oom Paul showed the intensity of his 
feeling against England. For a moment he 
forgot himself and gave way to the pent-up 
passions that at times have led him to acts 
of cruelty. We were talking about the 
suzerainty, and England’s ability to form a 
cordon about the Transvaal and starve the 
Boers out. 

“*If the Lord wills it,’’ said he, ‘‘they can 
do it. If not, the English may build a wall 
about us high as Jericho and we can live in 
plenty for a score of years. 

‘*But we do not want war. This country 
is big enough for Boer and Uitlander. All 
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are welcome. Every white man will be pro- 
tected, and when he shows a willingness to 
share the burdens of his adopted country he 
will see that I shall treat him fairly and give 
him the right to vote. 

‘* “As for the suzerainty,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, on March 30, 1880, ‘I cannot admit 
it. The annexation itself was a trick. Let it 
be to the everlasting dishonor of England if 
she presses this claim. If the acquisition of 
the Transvaal were as valuable as it is value- 
less, I would repudiate it because it has been 
obtained by means dishonorable to the char- 
acter of our country.’ 

“‘The wealth of our mines was not then 
known. They alone are responsible for Eng- 
land’s lust to possess this country. We 
abide by the London Convention. It has 
newer been broken by us, though England 
contends that small technical breaches have 
been committed. The convention provides 
only for certain civil rights for foreigners, 
but has no reference to political rights. 

‘‘For years we fought and bled to hold 
this country long before its wealth was 
known. We were too poor then to attract 
the greed of England. Should we now yield 
when the Lord has given us a reward for 
our labor and toil? Before Heaven, no. 

‘*My constant prayer,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is 
that the Lord will save us from war. Should 
he let it come, however, then we will give a 
good account of ourselves. Every Boer will 
fight for his country. Every house will be 
a fort. The old and the young will shoulder 
arifle. Aye, and the women, too. We will 
live or die together. 

‘*Before God, the English have no right to 
force us in this way. I have made every 
sacrifice. My trousers they demanded, and | 
gave them. My coat, too, they have taken. 
Now they will have my life. I cannot give 
it. Bloodshed we do not want, but if Eng- 
land will have our country, then let her take 
it; but it shall be over our bodies, and the 
ash-heaps of our property and goods. I have 
said it.’’ 

With that, Mr. Krueger took up his hat 
and with quick, short strides walked out to 
the street, where a closed carriage, drawn 
by four horses, awaited to draw him to the 
capitol building. The team was surrounded 
by outriders, who wore skin-tight white 
breeches, with high cavalry boots, and 
formed a close guard about Mr. Krueger. 
We all stood in the road, hat in hand, watch- 
ing the cavalcade until it was lost in the 
clouds of dust. 
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I. 


HEN her Fanny did at last marry, 

Natalya—as everybody called the 

old clo’-woman—was not over- 
pleased at the bargain. Natalya had imag- 
ined beforehand that for a matronly daughter 
of twenty-three, almost past the marrying 
age, any wedding would te a_ profitable 
transaction. But when a husband actually 
presented himself, all the old dealer’s criti- 
cal maternity was set a-bristle. Henry Elk- 
man, she insisted, had not a true Jewish air. 
There was in the very cut of his clothes a 
subtle suggestion of going to the races. 

It was futile for Fanny to insist that Henry 
had never gone to the races, that his duties 
as book-keeper of the Bow Clothing Em- 
porium prevented him from going to the 
races, and that the cut of his clothes was 
intended to give tone to his own establish- 
ment. 

‘‘Ah, yes, he does not take thee to the 
races,’’ she insisted, in Yiddish. ‘‘But all 
these young men with check suits and flow- 
ers in their buttonholes bet and gamble and 
go to the bad, and their wives and children 
fall back on their old mothers for support.”’ 

**T shall not fall back on thee,’’ Fanny 
retorted, angrily. 

‘And on whom else? A pretty daughter! 
Would you fall back on a stranger? Or per- 
haps you are thinking of the Board of 
Guardians! And a shudder of humiliation 
traversed her meagre frame. For at sixty 
she was already meagre, had already the 
appearance of the venerable grandmother 
she was now to become, save that her hair, 
being only a pious wig, remained rigidly 
young and black. Life had always gone hard 
with her. Since her husband’s death, when 
Fanny was a child, she had scraped together 
a scanty livelihood by selling odds and ends 
for a little more than she gave for them. 
At the back doors of villas she haggled 
with miserly mistresses, gentle-woman and 
clo’-woman linked by their common love of 
a bargain. 

Of English she had, when she began, only 
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of the Ghetto,” etc. 


enough to bargain with; but in one year of 
forced intercourse with English folk she 
learned more than in her quarter of a cen- 
tury of residence in the Spitalfields Ghetto. 

Fanny’s function had been to keep house, 
and prepare the evening meal, but the old 
clo’-woman’s objection to her marriage was 
not selfish. She was quite ready to light her 
own fire and broil her own bloater after the 
day’s tramp. Fanny had, indeed, offered to 
have her live in the elegant two-roomed 
cottage in the Mile End, which Henry was 
furnishing. She could sleep in a convertible 
bureau in the parlor. But the old woman’s 
independent spirit, and her mistrust of her 
son-in-law, made her prefer the humble Ghet- 
to garret. Against all reasoning, she con- 
tinued to feel something antipathetic in 
Henry’s clothes and even in his occupation 

perhaps it was really the subconscious 
antagonism of the old clo’ and the new, 
subtly symbolic of the old generation and 
the smart, new world springing up to tread 
it down. Henry himself was secretly pleased 
at her refusal. In the first ardors of court- 
ship he had consented to swallow even the 
Polish crone who had strangely mothered 
his buxom British Fanny, but he, for his 
part, had a responsive horror of old clo’; 
felt himself of the great English world of 
fashion and taste, intimately linked with the 
burly Britons whose girths he recorded from 
his high stool at his glass-environed desk, 
and in touch even with the lion comique, 
the details of whose cheap but immaculate 
evening dress he entered with a proud flour- 
ish. 

i 


The years went by, and it looked as if the 
old woman’s instinct was awry. Henry did 
not go to the races, nor did Fanny have to 
fall back on her mother-in-law for the main- 
tenance of herself and her two children, 
Becky and Joseph. On the contrary, she 
doubled her position in the social scale by 
taking a four-roomed house. Its proximity 
to the Emporium enabled Henry to come 


home for lunch. But, alas! she was not 
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allowed many years of enjoyment of these 
grandeurs and comforts. The one-roomed 
grave took her, leaving the four-roomed 
house incredibly large and empty. Even the 
(thetto garret which she had not shared 
for seven years seemed cold and vacant 
to the poor mother. A new _ loneliness 
fell upon Natalya, not mitigated by ever 
rarer visits to her grandchildren. Devoid of 
the link of her daughter, the house seemed 
immeasurably aloof from her in the social 
scale. Henry was frigid, and the little 
ones went with marked reluctance to this 
stern, forbidding old woman, who questioned 
them as to their prayers and smelt of 
red herrings. She ceased to go to the house. 


And then at last 
all her smouldering 


distrust of Henry 
Klkman found incred- 
ible justification. 

Before the year of 
mourning was up, 
before he was en- 
titled to cease saying 
the Kaddish hymn 
for her darling 
Fanny, the wretch, 
she heard, was mar- 
ried again. And 
married — villainy 
upon villainy, horror 
upon horror—to a 
Christian girl, a 
heathen abomination. 
Natalya was wrest- 
ling with her overful 
sack, when she got 
the news from a gos- 
siping lady client, 
and was boring holes 
for the passage of 
string to tie up its 
mouth. She turned the knife viciously, as 
if it were.in Henry Elkman’s heart. 

She did not know the details of the 
piquant, tender courtship between him and 
the pretty assistant at the great drapery 
store that neighbored the Bow Clothing 
Emporium, any more than she understood 
the gradual process which had sapped Hen- 
ry’s instinct of racial isolation, or how he 
had passed from admiration of British ways 
into entire abandonment of Jewish. She was 
spared, too, the knowledge that latterly her 
own Fanny had slid with him into the facile 
paths of impiety; that they had ridden for a 
breath of country air on Sabbath afternoons. 
They had been considerate enough to hide 
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that from her. To the old clo'-woman’s 
crude mind, Henry Elkman existed as a 
monster of ready-made wickedness, and she 
believed even that he had been married in 
church and baptised, despite that her in- 
formant tried to console her with the assur- 
ance that the knot had been tied in a Regis- 
trar’s office. 

‘‘May he be cursed with the boils of 
Pharaoh,’’ she cried in her picturesque jar- 
gon. ‘‘May his fine clothes fall from his 
flesh and his flesh from his bones. . May my 
Fanny’s outraged soul plead against him at 
the Judgment Bar. And she—this heathen 
female—may her death be sudden.’’ And 
she drew the ends of the string tightly to- 
gether, as though 
round the female's 
neck. 

‘‘Hush, you old 
witch,’? cried the 
gossip, revolted, 
‘‘and what would be- 
come of your own 
grandchildren ?”’ 

‘‘They cannot be 
worse off than they 
are now, with a 
heathen in the house. 
All their Judaism 
will become corrupt- 
ed. She may even 
baptise them OQ, 


Father in Heaven!’’ 
The thought 


weighed upon her. 
She pictured the in- 
nocent Becky and 
Joseph kissing cruci- 


fixes. At the best 
there would be no 
kosher food in the 


house any more. How 
could this stranger understand the mysteries 
of purging meat, of separating meat plates 
from butter plates? 

At last she could bear the weight no 
longer. She took the Elkman house in her 
rounds, and, bent under her sack, knocked 
at the familiar door. It was lunch-time and 
unfamiliar culinary smells seemed wafted 
along the passage. Her morbid imagination 
scented bacon. The orthodox amulet on the 
doorpost did not comfort her; it had been 
left there, forgotten, a mute symbol of the 
Jewish past. 

A pretty, dainty young woman with blue 
eyes and fresh-colored cheeks opened the 
door. 
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The blood surged to Natalya’s eyes so 
that she could hardly see. 

““Old clo’,’’ she said, mechanically. 

‘‘No, thank you,’’ replied the young wo- 
man. Her voice was sweet, but it sounded 
to Natalya like the voice of Zilith, stealer 
of new-born children. Her rosy cheek 
seemed smeared with seductive paint. In 
the background glistened the dual crockery 
of the erst pious kitchen which the new- 
comer profaned. And between Natalya, and 
it between her and her grandchildren, this 
alien girlish figure seemed to stand barrier- 
wise. She could not cross that threshold 
without explanations. 

‘*Is Mr. Elkman at home ?”’ she asked. 

‘*You know the name?’’ said the young 
woman, a little surprised. 

‘*Yes, I have been here a good deal.’’ 
The old woman’s sardenic accent was lost 
on the listener. 

‘*‘T am sorry there is nothing this time,’’ 
she replied. 

‘“Not even a pair of old shoes ?”’ 

ee. 

‘But the dead woman’s? 
standing in them?’’ 

The words were so fierce and unexpected, 
the crone’s eyes blazed so weirdly, that the 
new wife recoiled with a little shriek. 

‘*Henry!’’ she cried. 

Fork in hand, he darted in from the liv- 
ing-room, but came to a sudden standstill. 

‘*What do you want here?’’ he muttered. 

‘‘Fanny’s shoes!’ she cried. 

‘*Who is it ?’’ his wife’s eyes demanded. 

‘*A half-witted creature we deal with out 
of charity,’’ he gestured back. And he put 
her inside the room door, whispering, ‘‘ Let 
me get rid of her.’’ 

‘‘So that’s your painted poppet,’’ hissed 
his mother-in-law in Yiddish. 

‘‘Painted!’’ he said, angrily. ‘‘Madge 
painted! She’s just as natural as a rosy 
apple. She’s a country girl and her mother 
was a lady.”’ 

‘‘Her mother? Perhaps! But she? You 
see a glossy high hat marked sixteen and 
sixpence and you think it’s new. But | 
know what it’s come from—a_ battered 
thing that has rolled in the gutter. Ah 
how she could have bewitched you, when 
there are so many honest Jewesses without 
husbands !’’ 

‘‘T am sorry she doesn’t please you, but, 
after all, it’s my business and not yours.’’ 

‘*Not mine! After I gave you my Fanny 
and she slaved for you and bore you chil- 
dren.”’ 


Are you then 
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“It’s just for her children that I had to 
marry.’’ 

‘What! You had to marry a Christian for 
the sake of Fanny’s children. Oh, God for- 
give you.”’ 

‘“‘We are not in Poland now,”’ he said, 
sulkily. 

‘*Ah, I always said you were a sinner in 
Israel. My Fanny has been taken for your 
sins. A black death on your bones.’’ 

“If you don’t leave off cursing, I shall 
call a policeman.’’ 

‘*Oh, lock me up, lock me up—instead of 
your shame. Let the whole world know 
that.”’ 

“‘Go away, then. You have no right to 
come here and frighten Madge—my wife. 
She is in delicate health as it is.” 

‘*May she be an atonement for all of us! 
I have the right to come here as much as | 
please. ”’ 

**You have no right.’’ 

‘*T have a right to the children. My blood 
is in their veins.”’ 

“You have no right. 
their father’s.’’ 

‘*Yes, their Father’s in Heaven,’’ and she 
raised her hand like ancient prophetess, 
while the other supported her bag over her 
shoulder. ‘‘The children are the children of 
Israel, and they must carry forward the 
yoke of the law.”’ 

‘‘And what do you propose?’’ he said, 
with a scornful sniff. 

‘‘Give me the children. I will elevate 
them in the fear of the Lord. You go your 
own godless way, free of burdens—you and 
your Christian poppet. You no longer be- 
long to us. Give me the children and I’ll go 
away.’ 

He looked at her quizzically. ‘‘You have 
been drinking, my good mother-in-law.’’ 

‘*Ay, the waters of affliction. Give me the 
children. ’’ 

‘*But they won’t go with you. 
their step-mother.’’ 

‘‘Love that painted jade! They with Jew- 
ish blood warm in their veins, with the 
memory of their mother warm in their 
heart. Impossible.’’ 

He opened the door gently. ‘‘Becky! 
Joe! No, don’t you come, Madge, darling. 
It’s all right. The old lady wants to say 
‘good-day’ to the children.’’ 

The two children tripped into the pass- 
age, with napkins tied round their chins, 
their mouths greasy, but the rest of their 
persons unfamiliarly speckless and tidy. 
They stood still at the sight of their grand- 


The children are 


They love 
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“He darted in, but came 


mother, so stern and frowning. 
the door carefully. 

‘*My lambs!’’ Natalya cried, in her sweet- 
est but harsh tones. ‘‘Won’t you come and 
kiss me ?’’ 

Becky, a mature person of seven, ad- 
vanced courageously and surrendered her 
cheek to her grandmother. 

‘*How are you, granny ?’’ 
moniously. 

**And Joseph?’’ said Natalya, not reply- 
ing. ‘‘My heart and my crown, will he not 
come ?’’ 

The four-and-a-half-year-old Joseph stood 
dubiously with his fist in his mouth. 

‘‘Bring him to me, Becky. Tell him I 
want you and him to come and live with 
me.’”” 

Becky shrugged her precocious shoulders. 
“‘He may. I won’t,’’ she said, laconically. 

‘“‘Oh, Becky!’’ said the grandmother. ‘‘Do 
you want to stay here and torture your poor 
mother ?”” 

Becky stared. ‘‘She’s dead,’’ she said. 

“Yes, but her soul lives, and watches 
over you. Come, Joseph, apple of my eye, 
come with me.”’ 


Henry shut 


she said, cere- 


to a sudden standstill.” 


She beckoned enticingly, but .the little 
boy, imagining the invitation was to enter 
her bag, and be literally carried away there- 
in, set up a terrific howl. Thereupon the 
pretty young woman emerged hastily, and 
the child, with a great sob of love and con- 
fidence, ran to her and nestled in her arms. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma,’’ he cried. 

Henry looked at the old woman with a 
triumphant smile. 

Natalya went hot and cold. It was not 
only that little Joseph had gone to this 
creature. It was not even that he had ac- 
cepted her maternity. It was this word 
‘‘mamma’’ that stung. The word summed 
up all the blasphemous foreignness of the 
new domesticity. ‘‘Mamma’’ was redolent 
of cold Christian houses, in whose doorways 
the old clo’-woman sometimes heard it. 
Fanny had been ‘‘mother; the dear, homely 
Jewish mother ;’’ this ‘‘mamma’’ taught to 
the orphans was like the haughty parade of 
Christian elegance across her grave. 

‘‘When mamma’s shoes are to be sold, 
don’t forget me,’’ Natalya hissed. ‘‘I’ll 
give you the best price in the market.’’ 

He shuddered, but replied, half pushing 
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her outside, ‘‘Certainly, certainly. Good- 
afternoon.’’ 

“T’ll buy them at your own price—ah, I 
see them coming, coming into my bag.’’ 

The door closed on her grotesque sibylline 
intensity, and Henry clasped his wife trem- 
blingly to his bosom and pressed a long kiss 
upon her fragrant cherry lips. Later on he 
explained that the crazy old clo’-woman was 
known to the children -as to every one in 
the neighborhood —-as ‘‘Granny.”’ 


Il. 


In the bearing of her first child the sec- 
ond Mrs. Elkman died. 

The rosy face became a white, angelic 
mask, the dainty figure lay in statuesque 
severity, and a screaming, bald-headed atom 
of humanity was the compensation for this 
silence. Henry Elkman was overwhelmed by 
grief and superstition. 

‘‘For three things women die in child- 
birth,,’’ kept humming in his brain from his 
ancient Hebrew lore. He did not remember 
what they were, except that one was the 
omission of the wife to throw into the fire 
the lump of dough from the Sabbath bread. 
3ut these neglects could not be visited ona 
Christian, he thought dully. The only dis- 
traction of his grief was the infant’s press- 
ing demand on his attention. 

It was some days before the news pene- 
trated to the old woman. ‘‘It is his punish- 
ment,’’ she said, with a solemn satisfaction. 
‘*Now my Fanny’s spirit will rest.’’ 

But she did not gloat over the decree of 
the God of Israel as she had imagined be- 
forehand, nor did she call for the dead wo- 
man’s ‘‘old clo’.’’ She was simply content ; 
an unrighteous universe had been set straight 
again; like a mended watch. But she did 
call--without her bag-——to inquire if she 
could be of service in this tragic crisis. 

“Out of my sight, you and your evil 
eye!’’ cried Henry, as he banged the door in 
her face. 

Natalya burst into tears, torri by a chaos 
of emotions. 

So she was still to be shut out. 


IV. 


The next news that leaked into Natalya’s 
wizened ear was as startling as Madge’s 
death. Henry had married again. Doubtless 
with the same pretext of the children’s 
needs, he had taken unto himself a third 
wife, and again without the decencies of 
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adequate delay. And this wife was a Jew- 
ess, as of yore. Henry had reverted matri- 
monially to the fold. Was it conscience? was 
it terror? Nobody knew. But everybody 
knew that the third Mrs. Elkman was a 
bouncing beauty of a good orthodox stock, 
that she brought with her fifty pounds in 
cash, besides bedding and house linen which 
her parents had accumulated without pro- 
vision that she would marry an old hand, 
already provided with these household ele- 
ments. 

The old clo’-woman’s emotions were more 
mingled than ever. She felt vaguely that 
the Jewish minister should not so unques- 
tioningly have accorded the scamp the priv- 
ileges of the hymeneal canopy. Some lustral 
rite seemed necessary to purify him of his 
Christian conjunction. And the memory of 
Fanny was still outraged by this burying of 
her, so to speak, under layers of successive 
wives. On the other hand, the children 
would revert to Judaism, and they would 
have a Jewish mother—not a mamma— to 
care for them and to love them. The thought 
consoled her for being shut out of their 
lives, as she felt she must have been, even 
had Henry been friendlier. This third wife 
had alienated her from the household, had 
made her kinship practically remote. She 
had sunk to a sort of third cousin, or a 
mother-in-law thrice removed. 

Time went on, and again the Elkman 
household occupied the gossips, and news 
of it—second-hand, like everything that 
came to her—was picked up by Natalya on 
her rounds. Henry’s third wife was, it trans- 
pired, a melancholy failure. Her temper 
was frightful, she beat her step-children, 
and——worst and rarest sin in the Jewish 
housewife—-she drank. Henry was said to 
be in despair. 

‘*Nebbich, the poor little children !’’ cried 
Natalya, horrified. Her brain began plotting 
how to interfere, but she could find no way. 

The months passed, with gathering rumors 
of the iniquities of the third Mrs. Elkman, 
and then at last came the thunder-clap. 
Henry had disappeared, without leaving a 
trace. The wicked wife and the innocent 
brats had the four-roomed home to them- 
selves. The Bow Clothing Emporium knew 
him no more. Some whispered suicide, others 
America. The cutter of the Emporium, who 
favored the latter hypothesis, reported a 
significant saying, ‘‘I have lived with two 
angels, I can’t live with a demon.”’ 

‘Ah, at last he sees my Fanny was an 
angel,’’ said Natalya, neglecting to draw 
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‘“*Natalya hurried the 


the deduction anent America, and passing 
even the other angel. And she embroidered 
on the theme. How indeed could a man who 
had known the blessing of a sober, God- 
fearing wife endure a drunkard and a child- 
beater! No wonder he killed himself !’’ 

The gossips pointed out that the saying 
implied flight rather than suicide. 

“You are right!’’ Natalya admitted, 


fresh squal 


vi 


ng bundle into the cab.’ 


illogically. ‘‘Just what a coward and black- 
guard like that would do-—leave the chil- 
dren at the mercy of the woman he couldn’t 
face himself. How in Heaven’s name will 
they live ?’’ 

‘*Oh, her father, the furrier, will have to 
look after them,’’ the gossips assured her. 
‘*He gave her good money, you know, fifty 
pounds and the bedding. Ah, trust Elkman 
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for that. He knew he wasn’t leaving the 
children to starve.’”’ 

‘*l don’t know so much,’’ said the old 
woman, shaking her bewigged head. 

What was to be done? Suppose the furrier 
refused the burden. But Henry’s flight, she 
felt, had removed her even further from the 
Elkman household; if she went to spy out 
the land, she would now have to face the 
virago in possession. But, no! on second 
thoughts it was this other woman whom 
Henry’s flight had changed to a stranger. 
What had the wretch to do with the chil- 
dren? She was a mere intruder in the house. 
Out with her, or, at least, out with the 
children. 

Yes, she would go boldly there and de- 
mand them. ‘‘Poor Becky! Poor Joseph!’ 
her heart wailed. ‘‘You to be beaten and 
neglected after having known the love of a 
mother.’’ True, it would not be easy to 
support them. Buta little more haggling, 
a little more tramping, a little more mend- 
ing, and a little less gorging and gormand- 
izing! They would be at school during the 
day, so would not interfere with her rounds, 
and in the evening she could have them with 
her, as she sat refurbishing the purchases 
of the day. Ah, what a blessed release from 
the burden of loneliness, heavier than the 
heaviest sack. It was well worth the price. 
And then at bed-time she would say the 
Hebrew night-prayer with them and _ tuck 
them up, just as she had once done with her 
Fanny. 

But how if the woman refused to yield 


them up—as Natalya could fancy her refus- 
ing—out of sheer temper and deviltry ; what 


if, amply subsidized by her well-to-do pa- 
rent, she wished to keep the little ones by 
her and revenge upon them their father’s 
desertion, or hold them hostages for his 
return! Why, then, Natalya would use cun- 
ning, ay, and force, too; she would inveigle 
them, she would even kidnap them. Once 
in their grandmother’s hands, the law would 
see to it that they did not go back to this 
stranger, this bibulous brute, whose rights 
over them were nil. 

It was while buying up, one Sunday after- 
noon, the slouched vestments of a Jewish 
family in Bow that her resolve came toa 
head. A cab would be necessary to carry 
her goods to her distant garret. What an 
opportunity for carrying off the children at 
the same time. The economy of it tickled 
her, made her over-estimate the chances of 
capture. The house was actually on her 
homeward route. As she packed the motley, 
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far-spreading heap into the symmetry of her 
sack, pressing and squeezing the clothes 
incredibly tighter and tighter, till it seemed 
a magic sack that could swallow up even the 
Bow Clothing Emporium, Natalya’s brain 
revolved feverish fancy pictures of the com- 
ing adventure. 

Leaving the bag in the lower passage, she 
ran to fetch a cab. Usually the hiring of 
the vehicle occupied Natalya half an hour. 
She would harangue the Christian cabmen 
on the rank, pleading her poverty, and beg- 
ging to be conveyed with her goods fora 
ridiculous sum. At first none of them would 
take notice of the old Jewish crone, but 
would read their papers in contemptuous 
indifference. But gradually, as they re- 
mained idly on the rank, the endless stream 
of persuasion would begin to percolate, and 
at last one would relent, half out of pity, 
and would end by bearing the sack gratui- 
tously on his shoulder from the house to his 
cab. Often there were two sacks, quite 
filling the interior of a four-wheeler, and 
then Natalya would ride triumphantly be- 
side her cabby on the box, the two already 
the best of friends. Things went ill if 
Natalya did not end by trading off some 
thing in the sacks against the fare—at a 
new profit. 

But to-day she was too anxious to strike 
more than a mediocre bargain. The cum- 
brous sack was hoisted into the cab. Natalya 
sprang in beside it, and in a resolute voice 
bade the driver draw up for a moment at 
the Elkman home. 


The unwonted phenomenon of a cab 
brought Becky to the door, ere her grand- 
mother could jump out. She was still under 
ten, but prematurely developed in body as 
in mind. There was something unintention- 
ally insolent in her precocity, in her habitual 
treatment of adults as equals, but now her 
face changed almost to a child’s, and with a 
glad, tearful cry of, ‘‘Oh, grandmother !’’ 
she sprang into the old woman’s arms. 

It was the compensation for little Joseph’s 
‘‘mamma.’’ Tears ran down the old woman’s 
cheeks as she hugged the strayed lamb to 
her breast. 

A petulant, infantile wail came from with- 
in, but neither noted it. 

‘“‘Where is your step-mother, my poor 
angel ?’’ Natalya asked in a half whisper. 

Becky’s forehead gloomed in an ugly 
frown. 


Her face became a woman’s again. 
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“(ne o’clock the public-houses open on 
Sunday,’’ she snorted. 

‘Oh, my God!’ cried Natalya, forget- 
ting that the circumstance was favoring 
her project. ‘‘A Jewish woman! You 
don’t mean to say that she drinks in public- 
houses !”’ 

‘You don’t suppose I would let her drink 
here?’’ said Becky. ‘‘We have nice scenes, 
I can tell you. The only consolation is that 
she’s better tempered when she’s quite 
drunk.”’ 

The infant’s wail rang out more clamor- 
ously. 

‘‘Hush, you little beast!’ Becky ejacu- 
lated, but she moved mechanically within, 
and her grandmother followed her. 

\ll the ancient grandeur of the sitting- 
room seemed over-clouded with shabbiness 
and untidiness. To Natalya everything 
looked and smelt like the things in her bag. 
And there in a stuffy cradle a baby wrinkled 
its red face with shrieking. 

Becky had bent over it, and was soothing 
it, ere its existence penetrated at all to the 
old woman’s preoccupied brain. Its pipings 
had been like an unheeded wail of wind 
round some centre of tragic experience. 
ven when she realized the child’s exist- 
ence, her brain groped for some seconds in 
search of its identity. 

Ah! the baby whose birth had cost that 
painted poppet’s life. So it still lived and 
howled, in unwelcome reminder and _per- 
petuation of that brief but shameful episode. 
**Grow dumb like your mother,’’ she mur- 
mured, resentfully. What a bequest of mis- 
ery Henry Elkman had left behind him! Ah, 
how right she had been to suspect him from 
the very first. 

‘‘But where is my little Joseph?’’ 
said, aloud. 

‘*He’s playing somewhere in the street.’ 

“Ach, mein Gott! Playing, when he ought 


she 


to be weeping like this child of shame. Go 
and fetch him at once.”’ 

‘‘What do you want him for?’ 

‘lam going to take you both away—out 


of this misery. You'd like to come and live 
with me, eh, my lamb ?”’ 
‘*Rather—anything’s better than this.”’ 
Natalya caught her to her breast again. 
“(jo and fetch my Joseph. But, quick! 
quick! before the public-house woman comes 
back.’’ 
Becky flew out, and Natalya sank into a 
chair, breathless with emotion and fatigue. 
he baby in the cradle beside her howled 
more vigorously, and automatically her foot 
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sought the rocker, and she heard herself 
singing : 
“Sleep, little baby, sleep, 
Thy father shall be a Rab; 
Thy mother shall bring thee almonds: 
Blessings on thy little head.” 

As the howling diminished she realized with 
a shock that she was rocking this misbegot- 
ten infant; nay, singing to ita Jewish cradle- 
song, full of inappropriate phrases. She with- 
drew her foot as though the rocker had grown 
suddenly red-hot. The yells broke out with 
fresh vehemence, and she angrily restored 
her foot to its old place. “Nu, nu,” she 
cried, rocking violently ; ‘‘go to sleep.’’ 

She stole a glance at it, when it grew 
stiller, and saw that its feeding-bottle was 
out of its mouth. ‘‘There, there, suck!’’ 
she said, readjusting it. The baby opened 
its eyes, and shot a smile at her, a wonder- 
ful trustful smile from great blue eyes. 
Natalya trembled; those were the blue eyes 
that had supplanted the memory of Fanny’s 
dark orbs, and the lips now sucking content- 
edly were the cherry lips of the painted 


poppet. 
“Nebbich, the poor, deserted little or- 
phan,’’ she apologized to herself. ‘‘And 


this is how the new Jewish wife does her 
duty to her step-children. She might as well 
have been a Christian.’’ Then a remem- 
brance that the Christian woman had seem- 
ingly been an unimpeachable step-mother 
confused her thoughts further. And while 
she was groping among them, Becky re- 
turned, haling in Joseph, who, in his turn, 
haled in a kite with a long tail. 

The boy, now a sturdy lad of seven, did 
not palpitate toward his grandmother with 
Becky’s eagerness. Probably he felt the 
domestic position less. But he surrendered 
himself to her long hug. ‘‘Did she beat 
him,’’ she murmured, soothingly, ‘‘beat my 
own little Joseph !’’ 

‘Don’t waste time, granny,’’ Becky broke 
in, petulantly, ‘‘if we are going.’’ 

‘*No, my dear. We'll go at once.’’ And 
releasing the boy, Natalya partly undid the 
lower buttons of his waistcoat. 

‘“*You wear no fringes!’’ she exclaimed, 
tragically. ‘‘She neglects even to see to 
that. Ah, it will be a good deed to carry 
you from this godless home.’’ 

**But I don’t want to go with you,’’ he 
said, sullenly, reminded of past inquisitorial 
worryings about prayers. 

**You little fool,’’ said Becky. 
going-—and in that cab.’’ 

‘*In the cab!’ he cried, joyfully. 


“You are 
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“Vou 


can’t 
reckon these chil- 


dren,’’ said Na- 
talya, with con- 
fused legal recol- 
lections, ‘‘they’re 
both under seven.”’ 
The cab started. 
Becky stared out 
of the window. ‘‘I 
wonder if we'll 
pass Mrs. Elk- 
man,’’ she said, 
amused. Joseph 
busied himself with 
disentangling the 
tails of his kite. 
But Natalya was 
too absorbed to 
notice their inaif- 
ference to her. 
That poor little 
Daisy! The image 
of the baby swam 
vividly before her. 
What a terrible 
fate to be left in 
the hands of the 
public-house wo- 
man! Who knew 
what would happen 
to it? What if, in 
her drunken fury 
at the absence of 
Becky and Joseph, 
she did it a mis- 
chief! At the best 















“*Yes, my love. 
beaten again.’’ 


And you will never be 


“Oh, she 
uously. 
school.’”’ 

‘But 
Becky. 

‘‘No; only the things you stand in. They 
shan’t have any excuse for taking you back. 
[’ll find you plenty of clothes, as good as new.”’ 

**And little Daisy ?’’ 

“Oh, is it a girl? 
look after that. 
burden.’ 

She hustled the children into the cab, 
where with the sack and herself they made 
a tightly-packed quartette. 

‘‘T say, | didn’t bargain for extras in- 
side,’’ grumbled the cabman. 


don’t hurt,’’ he said, contempt- 
‘*She hasn’t even got a cane like at 
shan’t we 


take our things?’’ said 


Your step-mother will 
She can’t complain of one 


Ilva could be 


the creature would 
not take cordially 
to the task of 
bringing it up. It was no child of hers, 
had not even the appeal of pure Jewish 
blood. And there it was smiling, with its 
beautiful blue eyes. It had smiled trust- 
fully on herself, not knowing she was to 
leave it to its fate. And now it was cry- 
ing—she heard it crying, above the rattle 
of the cab. But how could she charge her- 
self with it? she with her daily rounds to 
make? The other children were grown up, 
passed the day at school. No, it was im- 
possible. And the child’s cry went on in 
her ears, louder and louder. 

She put her head out of the window. 
‘Turn back! Turn back! I’ve forgotten 
something.”’ 

The cabman swore. 
taken me by the week ?’’ 

‘*Three-pence extra. 


stopped from working "’ 


‘*1)’ve think you’ve 


Drive back.’’ 
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he cab turned round, the innocent horse 
got a stinging flip of the whip and set off 
briskly. 

‘‘What have you forgotten, grandmoth- 
er?’’ said Becky; ‘‘it’s very careless of 
you. 

" The cab stopped at the door. Natalya 
looked round nervously, sprang out, and 
then uttered a cry of despair. 

“Ach, we shut the door.’’ And the inac- 
cessible baby took on a ten-fold desirability. 

‘*It’s all right,’’ said Becky. ‘‘Just turn 
the handle.’’ 

Natalya obeyed and ran in. There was the 
baby, not crying, but sleeping peacefully. 
Natalya snatched it up frenziedly and hur- 
ried the fresh-squalling bundle into the cab. 

‘‘Taking Daisy!’’ cried Becky. ‘‘But she 
isn’t yours.”’ 

Natalya shut the cab door with a silenc- 
ing bang, and the vehicle turned again 
Ghetto-ward. 

VI. 

The fact that Natalya had taken posses- 
sion of the children could not be kept a 
secret, but the step-mother’s family made 
no effort to regain them, and indeed the 
woman herself shortly went the way of all 
Henry Elkman’s wives, though whether she, 
like the rest, had a successor, is unknown. 

The sudden change from a lone old lady 
to a materfamilias was not, however, so 
charming as Natalya had imagined. The cost 
of putting Daisy out to nurse was a terrible 
tax, but this was nothing compared to the 
tax on her temper levied by her legitimate 
grandchildren, who began to grumble on the 
first night at the poverty and pokiness of 
the garret, and were thenceforward never 
without a lament for the good old times. 
They had indeed been thoroughly spoiled by 
the father and the irregular menage. The 
Christian wife’s influence had been refining 
but too temporary. It had been only long 
enough to wean Joseph from the religious 
burdens indoctrinated by Fanny, and thus 
to add to the grandmother’s difficulties in 
coaxing him back to the yoke of piety. 

The only sweet in Natalya’s cup turned 
out to be the love of little Daisy, who grew 
ever more beautiful, gracious and winning. 

Natalya had never known so lovable a 
child. All Daisy did seemed to her perfect. 
For instant obedience and instant compre- 
hension she declared her matchless. 

One day, when Daisy was three, the child 
told the grandmother that in her momentary 
absence Becky had pulled Joseph’s hair. 
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‘‘Hush! You mustn’t tell tales,’’ Natalya 
said, reprovingly. 

‘*Becky did not pull Joey’s hair,’’ Daisy 
corrected herself instantly. 

Much to the disgust of Becky, who wished 
to outgrow the Ghetto, even while she un- 
consciously manifested its worst heritages, 
Daisy picked up the Yiddish words and 
phrases, which, in spite of Becky’s remon- 
strances, Natalya was too old to give up. 
This was not the only subject of dispute be- 
tween Becky and the grandmother, whom 
she roundly accused of favoritism of Daisy, 
and she had not reached fifteen when, with 
an independence otherwise praiseworthy, 
she set up for herself on her earnings in the 
fur establishment of her second step-moth- 
er’s father, lodging with a family who, she 
said, bored her less than her grandmother. 

In another year or so, freed from the 
compulsory education of the School Board, 
Joseph joined her. And thus, by the un- 
foreseen turns of Fortune’s wheel, the old 
clo’-woman of seventy-five was left alone 
with the child of seven. 

3ut this child was compensation for all 
she had undergone, for all the years of 
trudging and grubbing and patching and 
turning. Daisy threaded her needle for her 
at night when her keen eyes began to fail, 
and while she made the old clo’ into new, 
Daisy read aloud her English story-books. 
Natalya took an absorbing interest in these 
nursery tales, heard for the first time in her 
second childhood. Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Aladdin, Cinderella, they were all delightful 
novelties. The favorite story of both was 
Little Red Riding Hood, with its refrain of 
**Grandmother, what large eyes, etc., you’ve 
got.’’ That could be said with pointed fun; 
it seemed to be written especially for them. 
Often Daisy would look up suddenly and 
say, ‘‘Grandmother, what a large mouth 
you’ve got.’’ ‘‘All the better to bite you 
with,’’ grandmother would reply. And then 
there would be hugs and kisses. 

But Friday night was the great night, the 
one night of the week on which Natalya 
could be stopped from working. Only Relig- 
ion was strong enough to achieve that. The 
two Sabbath candles in the copper candle- 
sticks stood on the white table-cloth, and 
were lighted as soon as the welcome dusk 
announced the advent of the holy day, and 
they shed their pious illumination on her 
dish of fish, and the ritually-twisted loaves. 
And after supper Natalya would sing the 
Hebrew grace at much leisurely length, and 
with great unction. Then she would tell 
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stories of her youth in Poland; comic tales 
mixed with tales of oppression and the 
memories of ancient wrong. And Daisy 
would weep and laugh and thrill. The fusion 
of races had indeed made her sensitive and 
intelligent beyond the common, and Natalya 
was not unjustified in planning out for her 
some illustrious future. 

But after eighteen months of this delight- 
ful life, Natalya’s wonderful vitality began 
slowly to collapse. She earned less and less, 
and, amid her gratitude to God for having 
relieved her of the burden of Becky and 
Joseph, a secret fear entered her heart. 


the green-grocer read to Natalva.”’ 


Would she be taken away before Daisy be- 
came self-supporting? Nay, would she even 
be able to endure the burden till the end? 
What made things worse was that, owing to 
the increase of immigrants, her landlord now 
exacted an extra shilling a week for rent. 
When Daisy was asleep, the old woman hung 
over the bed praying for life, for strength. 
It was a sultry summer, making the trudge 
from door to door, under the ever-swelling 
sack, almost intolerable. And a little thing 
occurred to bring home cruelly to Natalya 
the decline of all her resources, physical 
and financial. The Children’s Country Holi- 
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day was in the air at Daisy’s board-school ; 
throwing an aroma and a magic light over 
the droning class-rooms. Daisy was to go, 
was to have a fortnight with a cottager in 
Kent; but toward the expenses the child’s 
parent or guardian was expected to contrib- 
ute four shillings. Daisy might have gone 
free, had she pleaded absolute poverty, but 
that would have meant investigation. From 
such humiliation Natalya shrank. She shrunk 
even more from frightening the poor child 
by uncovering the skeleton of poverty. Most 
of all she shrank from depriving Daisy of 
all the rural delights, on which the child’s 
mind dwelt in fascinated anticipation. Na- 
talya did not think much of the country 
herself, having been born in a poor Polish 
village amid huts and pigs, but she would 
not disillusion Daisy. 

By miles of extra trudging in the heat, 
and miracles of bargaining with bewildered 
housewives, Natalya raised the four shill- 
ings, and the unconscious Daisy glided off 
in the happy, noisy train, while on the plat- 
form Natalya waved her colored handker- 
chief, wet with tears. 

That first night without the little sunshiny 
presence was terrible for the old clo’-wo- 
man. The last prop against decay and col- 
lapse seemed removed. But the next day a 
joyous post-card came from Daisy, which 
the green-grocer downstairs read to Natalya, 
and she was able to take up her sack again 
and go forth into the swelling streets. 

In the second week she got a letter, say- 
ing that Daisy had found a particular friend 
in an old lady, very kind and rich, who took 
her for drives in a chaise and asked her 
many questions. This old lady seemed to 
have taken a fancy to her from the moment 
she saw her playing outside the cottage. 

‘*Perhaps God has sent her to look after 
the child when I am gone,’’ thought Natalya, 
for the task of going down and up the stairs 
with this letter made her feel as if she 
would never go up and down them again. 

Beaten at last, she took to her bed. Her 
next-room neighbor, the cobbler’s wife, 
tended her and sent for the penny doctor. 
But she would not have word written to 
Daisy, or her holiday cut short. On the day 
l)aisy was to come back she insisted, despite 
all advice and warning, in being up and 
She sent everybody away and lay 
on her bed till she heard Daisy’s footsteps, 
then she started to her feet and drew her- 
elf up in pretentious good health. But the 
ound of other footsteps and the entry of a 
spectacled, silver-haired old gentle-woman, 


dressed. 
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with the child, spoiled her intended hug. 
Daisy’s new friend had passed from her 
memory; and she stared pathetically at the 
strange lady and the sunburned child. 

‘‘Oh, grandmother, what great eyes 
you’ve got!’’ And Daisy ran laughingly to- 
ward her. 

The usual repartee was wanting. 

“‘And the room is not tidied up,’’ Natalya 
said, reproachfully, and began dusting a 
chair for the visitor. But the old lady 
waved it aside. 

‘*T have come to thank you for all you 
have done for my grandchild.’’ 

**Your grandchild!’ Natalya fell back on 
the bed. 

‘*Yes; I have had inquiries made; it is 
quite certain. Daisy was even called after 
me. I am glad of that at least.’’ Her voice 
faltered. 

Natalya sat as bolt upright as years of 
bending under sacks would allow. ‘‘And 
you have come to take her from me!’’ she 
shrieked. Already Daisy’s new ruddiness 
seemed to her the sign of a life that be- 
longed elsewhere. 

“*No, no, do not be alarmed. I have suf- 
fered enough from my selfishness. It was 
my bad temper drove my daughter from 
me.’’ She bowed her silver head, till her 
form seemed as bent as Natalya’s. ‘‘ What 
can I do to repair—to atone? Will you not 
come and live with me in the country and 
let me care for you? I am not rich, but I 
can offer you every comfort.’’ 

Natalya shook her head. ‘‘I am a Jewess. 
I could not eat with you.”’ 

‘‘That’s just what J told her, grandmoth- 
er,’’ put in Daisy, eagerly. 

‘*Then the child must remain with you at 
my expense,’’ said the old lady. 

“‘But if she likes the counry so 
murmured Natalya. 

‘‘T like you better, grandmother.’’ And 
Daisy laid her ruddied cheek to the with- 
ered cheek, which grew wet with ecstacy. 

‘She calls you ‘grandmother,’ not me,’ 
said the old gentle-woman, with a sob. 

‘*Yes, and I wished her mother dead. God 
forgive me.’”’ 

Natalya burst into a passion of tears and 
rocked to and fro, holding Daisy tightly to 
her faintly pulsing heart. 

‘*What do you say?’’ Daisy’s grandmother 
flamed and blazed with her ancient anger. 
‘*You wished my Madge dead.’”’ 

Natalya nodded her head. Her arms un- 
loosed their hold of Daisy. ‘‘Dead, dead, 
dead,’’ she repeated, in a strange crooning 
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voice. Gradually a vacant look crept over 
her face, and she fell back again on the 
bed. She looked suddenly very old, despite 
her glossy black wig. 

*‘She is ill!’’ Daisy shrieked. 

The cobbler’s wife ran in and helped to 
put her back between the sheets, and de- 
scribed volubly her obstinacy in leaving her 
bed. 

Natalya lived till noon of the next day, 
and Daisy’s real grandmother was with her 
still at the end, side by side with the Jewish 
death-watcher. 

One thing that the dying creature strug- 
gled to say during the night they could not 
catch for a long time. ‘‘Empty the sack,’’ 
it turned out to be. She wanted seemingly 
her purchases unpacked and straightened 


out. But the sack already lay limp and 
empty. They brought it to the bedside and 
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showed it to her. She chuckled feebly. ‘“‘I 
have carried it fifty years. Now it will carry 
me.’’ And she closed her eyes contented. 

About eleven in the morning she said, 
‘‘Light the candles, Daisy. The Sabbath is 
coming in.”’ 

Daisy spread a white table-cloth on the 
old wooden table, placed the copper candle- 
sticks upon it, drew it to the bedside, and 
lighted the candles. They burned with curi- 
ous unreality in the full August sunshine. 

A holy peace overspread the old clo’- 
woman’s face. Her dried-up lips mumbled 
the Hebrew prayer. Gradually they grew 
rigid in death. 

‘*Daisy,’’ said her grandmother, ‘‘say the 
text I taught you.”’ 

** “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden,’ ’’ sobbed the child, obediently, 
** ‘and I will give you rest.’ ”’ 
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A view of the influence of topography in determining the Westward migra- 


tion and the 


sectional character of the American people. 


Pen photographs of 


the movement from Pennsylvania to Ohio; from the South to Texas; over the 


to California and Oregon; 
Rock 


MOUNTAINS 
and up the 


HEN the Pennsylvania farmers build- 

ed a ship and floated down the Ohio 

River into the country which now 

bears that river’s name, they set the prece- 

dent for future westward migration. Going 

in the easiest manner possible to the easiest 

possible destination, they obeyed the geo- 

logical law of least resistance by which 

habitation has since been made the thickest 

where it could become so with the minimum 
of difficulty. 

When the gold hunters receded from the 
Colorado mountains, leaving only the moun- 
taineers to fight it out with the isolation and 
the altitude, and to found a state fifteen 
years subsequently, and when the emigrants 
who could no longer stand the overland trail, 
camped by the wayside in Kansas and, in 
the face of Indians and cyclones, began 
growing corn and wheat, another law was 


up the Mississippi to Manitoba Plains; 
Mountains to the Crest of the Continent. 


obeyed and another precedent established, 
namely, that the character of peoples is de- 
termined by the amount of combat with the 
natural obstructions of progress. 

These two laws conjunctively—the law of 
least resistance, and the law of greatest con- 
quest and endurance—have fixed upon the 
area of the United States a population as 
varied as the topography, areplica in almost 
every respect of its physical features. 

Population climbs hills and crosses rivers 
and pushes through the winds of the prairies 
only so rapidly as it is easier to do these 
things than it is to remain stationary. Com- 
munity character evolves into the adven- 
turous and the experimental, or holds sturd- 
ily to the struggle with the present, or 
lingers in the complacency of battles won, 
according as its environment permits, re- 
quires or prohibits. 
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This is what ‘‘sectionalism,’’ of which we 
have heard much in latter-day politics, 
really means. It is a deeply laid trait of the 
republic. Between the sea level of the At- 
lantic and the ocean shores of the Paciiic lie 
habitats as differentiated, save for com- 
munity of language and patriotism, as the 
antagonistic states of Europe. Between 
Sault Ste. Marie and Baton Rouge lie groups 
of people sectionalized by geographical de- 
marcations as distinct as those made by the 
Alleghanies, or the Mississippi, or the Rocky 
Mountains. Nothing is likely to obliterate 
these severances and particularities. They 
are more apt to increase in force and poten- 
cy as the sections grow older, to assume a 
constantly more active function in the con- 
structive processes of the American com- 
monwealth. 

At the apex of the continent, for example, 
in Colorado and the adjoinins silver states 
north and south, is an ebullience and ven- 
turesomeness as amazing to the people of 
lower altitudes as it is puissant among the 
inhabitants themselves who have mountains 
to conquer and rarified atmosphere to 
breathe. It is no more apt to pass away 
than are the lofty mountains themselves, 
nor will it ever cease to be an agent to ex- 
cite political conventions or to supply 
enthusiasm to new propaganda of many 
sorts. 

Along the flow of the Ohio, and by the 
edges of the navigable Great Lakes, is a 
geography that makes mechanical and min- 
eral industry as natural as living, and fur- 
nishes no impulses other than those of cau- 
tious, daily, thrifty advancement. 

Around the head of the Great Lakes the 
population imbibes the zest of cold winters, 
subsists upon the luxuriance of a faultless 
soil, and sends to Congress men with the 
zeal and swift progressiveness of the Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Southward, where the chivalry of old 
France has merged with the doughtiness of 
American engineers, and the masterful Mis- 
sissippi has baffled human ingenuity only to 
be assaulted by that ingenuity generation 
after generation until the river has now be- 
come a colossal avenue of commerce, men 
are put forth who stake their fame upon 
the construction of interoceanic canals, or 
who disrupt a political party to preserve the 
sugar interests which have been handed 
down to them from foreign ancestors. 

Far out upon the Pacific Coast, isolated 
by dividing mountain ranges, but supported 


by natural resources which have no peer 
elsewhere upon the earth, are men and wo- 
men who do not know what it is to be stint- 
ed and deprived, who dwell perpetually in 
comfortably won competencies, but who, 
through their distance from the rest of the 
nation, must build their own empire after 
their own models, as they made their ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Code’’ in the Fifties, and as they 
made their transcontinental railroad in the 
Sixties. They will be independent, but not 
necessarily iconoclastic. They will make 
new laws and new arts and new people, as 
they are making a new university-—indeed, 
two universities—and they will expect the 
balance of the country to follow rather than 
that they themselves shall be the followers. 

America has been built in pieces, as they 
build houses in California where the walls 
are nailed together and set up section by 
section. Or, rather, it has been settled as if 
some Power had taken the entire populuce 
like a pitcher of oil and poured it out upon 
the uneven surface to run where it most nat- 
urally would. Some of it adliered to the 
mountains, and some of it even ran down 
the crevices into the mines, but the greater 
quantities nestled in the valleys or spread 
out over the plains, seeking the natural con- 
fluxes of the rivers and lakes and oceans. 

The map, as it presents itself to the eye, is 
a vivid, tell-tale thing with the story of 
contact of physical and human nature writ- 
ten all over it. Politicians and sociologists, 
and all those who seek to comprehend the 
United States and its attributes, might divide 
the surface into groups as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission divides the railroads. 
The history of each group is written in the 
environment, like the successive levels of 
the Great Salt Lake, delineated in inefface- 
able tracings upon the enclosing mountain 
walls. Neither one group nor all may be 
understood without reckoning the physical 
influences that have gone to make them, 
and that continue to preserve them as they 
are. 

From Boston to Tallahassee the distribu- 
tion of the inhabitants is largely the caprice 
of the sea. Besides, it is an old, old story 
which all know and which all thinkers and 
statesmen and all others have taken into 
their reckoning. But, accidental though the 
landing and early settlements may have been 
geography stuck where accident hit, and a 
Maine-r is as different from a Virginian as a 
Yankee is from a Southern colonel. Even 
North Carolina is one thing and Alabama 
another. The nation expects Daniels from 
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the land of Washington and Lee, and it looks 
for Tillmans and Atkinsons from the land 
of the Crackers. It expects anti-imperialists 
or anti-any old thing (new things especially) 
from Massachusetts, and it is not surprised 
by men from Vermont who, like Morrill, 
stay in the Senate forever. 

The original thirteen states understood 
one another’s territorial idiosyncracies thor- 
oughly, and framed a constitution elastic 
enough to allow for them. But the original 
thirteen have been swelling until they are 
forty-five, and will soon be forty-eight, and 
there has been little or no further allowance 
for further territorialization. Political cri- 
tics call the river and harbor bill a ‘‘ great 
graft;’’ it is really but a deadlock between 
geographical ambitions. Congress has fallen 
into a checker game of diversified interests 
and conflicting demands, all growing out of 
divergence of territory and distinctiveness 
of pursuits and products, yet no one seems 
to understand the complexity or the way out 
of it. 

Cotton enticed the South across to Louisi- 
ana, but cotton and hot weather brought on 
‘‘niggers’’ and slavery, and out of these arose 
an internecine war, which might not have 
been so necessary had landed differences 
been considered in the controversy. Such is 
the power of territorial circumstance. The 
line of cleavage between the North and the 
South was the line of climatic and geo- 
graphical differentiation. Some student of 
yreat things and ‘‘freaks’’ will some day 
discourse well and convincingly upon the 
solidarity of weather as a promoter of the 
Southern rebellion. 

Above the South and east of the Appala- 
chian chain, the geography of the popula- 
tion falls into divisions as clear and as 
readily apprehended as they might have been 
predicted had the students of earth’s sur- 
face proceeded far enough ahead of its 
occupants to take the bearings. The origi- 
nal Ohio immigration spread over the topo- 
graphical plain until it was checked at the 
Mississippi. It went toward the Canadian 
boundary until it was baffled by the down- 
pouring cold from the lakes of Winnepe;: 
and from Rat Portage. A second movement 
crossed the Mississippi and the Missouri 
Rivers, settling Iowa and Missouri and over- 
flowing into the hither termini of Kansas 
and Nebraska. When the navigation fever 
grew strong, and the public lands became 
as numerous as are the passions of men to 
obtain things free of cost, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota were inhabited, with a 
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scattered surplus crowding over into the 
then forbidding prairies of Dakota. The 
settlement of Texas was a movement by 
itself, as Texas has always been a state 
alone and unique in its place in the galaxy 
of the nation. 

Gold allurements on the Pacific Coast put 
the procession of the census out of its order 
and left a big blank between the Sierra Nev- 
ada, Wasatch and Cascade ranges, and the 
western portions of Kansas and Nebraska, 
until similar allurements in Colorado at the 
time of discovery of the Leadville carbon- 
ates reversed the order again and created 
the constituency of a state in the vicinity of 
Pike’s Peak. Kansas and Nebraska filled up 
with the extension of the railroads toward 
the Coast. The Dakotas thickened their 
population after the northern railways were 
completed. Washington state constituted 
almost a movement by itself, ensuing upon 
the arrival of the Villard railroad experi- 
ment at Puget Sound and the discovery of 
the water possibilities in the eastern section, 
which is now known as the Palouse country. 
A last, and probably final, movement, set in 
when the territories of Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming received their statehood. 

Population halted, and halts now, at the 
rocky shore of the Pacific. The next great 
division will be in pursuit of the constella- 
tion of fame which Admiral Dewey lit in the 
Bay of Manilla. 

It is noteworthy that, as a verification of 
this topographical view of the United States, 
the passing of the immigrants down the Ohio 
put Kentucky into the Union quite as long 
ago as it put Ohio, but left Kentucky with 
a mere comparative pittance of inhabitants 
while the northern and more evenly surfaced 
state went on into the millions. The emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania were running away 
from mountains and were glad to leave Ken- 
tucky and its next southern neighbor, Ten- 
nessee, to those who might afterwards elect 
to have it. 

The topographical situation to which these 
two states were relegated in the first half 
of the century is the situation that still 
encircles and enthrones them. Being neither 
hot nor cold of temperature, they became 
the scenes of impact between the North and 
the South, the battlegrounds of the Civil 
War. They still nurture the abnormal to 
some extent in the feuds between the Bakers 
and the Howards, the Griffins and the Phill- 
pots, because they are not inviting to the 
iron-makers, the wood-workers and the gen- 
eral factors of the North, nor entirely 
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habitable to the people who lave in the suns 
of the South. Their characteristics extend 
over into Arkansas, which, too, is rugged, 
and has been more rugged in some of its 
people. Yet Kentucky makes the gallants of 
American history because it is on the bor- 
der; and Tennessee affords rural homes 
which have been exemplars for the romancer 
and passions for the dramatist, while it in- 
stalls in the gubernatorial chair men who 
write verse for their own inaugural odes. 
Tennessee lies picturesquely between the 
moonshiner and the sugar cane. 

Westward of the Mississippi, the dramatic 
play of physical nature against the migrat- 
ing will of human beings assumes many 
times the interest and impressiveness that 
it had in the movements from the Alleghan- 
ies to Illinois. The struggle of the settler 
with the swamps and marshes and malaria 
of Indiana—a struggle which lasted to with- 
in the most recent generation—was but a 
proem to the hardships and conflicts that 
followed when the lowa immigrants crossed 
the big river, and the Missourians forsook 
the hills of Tennessee. 

lowa itself, excluding the consideration 
of the warfare with the doughty Sioux, was 
not such a basis of tragedy, nor was Mis- 
souri topographically so, but Iowa and Mis- 
souri furnished the basis of the exodus to 
the further west, and in doing so gave both 
the genesis and the nemesis to many a hab- 
ited place on che way to the Pacific. lIowa 
itself is an iwustration in a minor way of 
the law of least resistance, and Missouri is 
an illustration of the law of greatest en- 
durance. 

The excess of population from Illinois 
would doubtless have gone over the Mis- 
souri as well as the Mississippi and have 
stretched across the plains of Nebraska 
twenty years before the Union Pacific rails 
were laid, had not lowa’s surface been as it 
is and had not the nomads, growing tired of 
rolling up and down the undulating hills, 
decided that the easiest thing to do was to 
settle in the attractive wooded vales and stick 
their plows into the deep, corn-producing 
soil. The thousands who remained have al- 
ways been of the remaining, sticking kind 
steady, industrious, thrifty, but circum- 
scribed by the hills from whose outlook only 
hills are to be seen. 

Tennessee mountaineers took advantage 
of the more level lands of Missouri to fill 
that state in an incredibly short space of 
time after the treaty with the Osages, and 
in the state’s rich and abundant soil and 
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water they might have made one of the 
largest and greatest of the American com- 
monwealths nearly half a century ago had 
not the vicinity been so tempting to the 
Confederacy and so important to the North. 
In the terrific contest that waged over the 
freeing of the slaves, the young men and the 
adventurous of the community found it easier 
to migrate than to remain at home, easier 
even at the cost of facing the unexplored 
regions of Kansas, New Mexico and Arizona. 
The enduring ones tarried, suffered the emo- 
tions of war, posted the sacrifice of $40,- 
000,000 to be free of serfdom, and stamped 
upon Missouri the characteristics of com- 
bative endurance. 

The original impulse of migration is the 
desire to escape pressure. When the pres- 
sure becomes greater at the point of arrival 
than at the point of initiation, a new pro- 
cess of migration sets in. Permanent estab- 
lishment begins when a sufficient constitu- 
ency resists the pressure. No state illus- 
trates this so well as Missouri. The South- 
ern states are a good second. For, as Mis- 
souri inhabitants, seeking to get away from 
the conflicts of the Civil War, invaded the 
table land states south of Colorado, so the 
refugees from the Southern states went into 
the plains of Texas, and sought to recover 
the property, prosperity and prestige of 
which battle had robbed them in the South. 
Texas was selected because it was the most 
easily entered and the most quickly redeemed 
from its primeval conditions. When the 
Texas physical conditions began to take on 
the character of those of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the southern emigration stopped, 
and habitation remains thin to the present 
day. The line is about two-thirds of the 
way across the state where the tributaries 
of the rivers scatter and grow thin on the 
map. 

Long before the discoveries of gold in 
California and Colorado, Missouri traders 
were venturing into the distant Arizona and 
New Mexico. Herein lies the topographical 
beginning of Kansas. The Sunflower State 
was in the line of easiest progress for the 
traders. It became the route of all trans- 
continental trails. It was fortified by army 
posts and defended by trading stations, and 
these forts and stations in turn were the 
nucleii of future promiscuous population. 
Similarly when the western gold excitement 
arose, Kansas was in the line of overland 
travel and secured permanent inhabitants 
long before Nebraska, which is almost 
equally fertile, or before the Dakotas and 
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Montana, through which the low grade routes 
to the Coast traversed so profitably now- 
adays by the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific railways penetrate. A string of 
inhabitants were dropped like wheat along 
the old emigrant trails, and grew and multi- 
plied out of sheer necessity where they fell. 

It is around the places where men who 
can go no further throw down their packs 
or where families who are tired of the can- 
vas-covered ‘‘prairie schooners’’ and cook- 
ing with buffalo chips turn their oxen or 
horses loose to shift for themselves, and be- 
gin to cut logs or bake mud for cabins that 
such half-way-between states as Kansas get 
their start; and the manner of genesis dic- 
tates the succeeding nature of acquisition. 
The emigrants who were left behind in Kan- 
sas might many of them have wished that 
they had gone on, for the days of the terri- 
tory were written in blood until long after 
the people of the Kast ceased to cry ‘‘poor, 
bleeding Kansas.’’ It was the have-to of 
staying behind the van, the resignation to 
the inevitable that breathed into the Kan- 
sans the spirit of defense and conflict that 
abides with them still, and makes them con- 
querors in the battle with mortgages, and 
matchless fighters in the rice fields and tor- 
rents of the Philippines. 

Yet it was this same repellant and grim 
inevitability that sent two sweeping tides of 
immigration over Kansas’ head, and resulted 
in the populating of California, then Oregon, 
then Colorado, then the entire western 
slope from Puget Sound to Santa Fe. Peo- 
ple went where there was the least resist- 
ance. 

In the natural order of things, pcpulation 
would have worked itseif in a continuous 
progression toward the Rocky Mountains, 
crossing them only by compulsion, as the 
Alleghanies were crossed and the Mississippi 
and the Missouri Rivers. But where there is 
gold in sight there is no law. Humanity 
goes into Alaska with the same blind avidity 
that it went into California fifty years ago, 
with the same fatuousness that it swept to 
Pike’s Peak in 1858. Population forsook all 
its domiciles, its patronages and its pros- 
perity, in the Argonaut period, and, as if 
driven by some monstrous wind, surged over 
the uneven earth to the Pacific and to the 
Rockies. The whole world knows how it did 
so, and the suffering that ensued is as com- 
mon a story as the fortunes that were won. 
But the thing that is not known, the matter 
of lasting importance that is most often 
overlooked, is the migratory reaction, the 


settling back of the big flood to the places 
in which, either by necessity or by choice, 
it must finally rest. The character of the 
Great West, the Trans-Missouri, with its 
multiple variations, is determined by this 
phenomenon. 

A map and a book of census statistics 
will tell the story. It is the story of the oil 
from the pitcher again. Men and women 
touched the crest of the continent at Lead- 
ville, in Colorado, in 1858, but fell back on- 
to the plains again before the Sixties were 
expired. The Mormon emigration filled the 
valley of the Jordan in 1847, but the gen- 
eral tide of people either went on to the 
lower valleys of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin, on the Oriental side of the 
Sierra Nevadas, or receded on the eastern 
slope of the Rockies. Successive mining dis- 
coveries enticed rushes of prospectors into 
northern Idaho and British Columbia, but 
the greater mass of the movers went back 
into the warmer regions of California and 
Oregon. Where the Comstock and the Con- 
solidated Virginia silver mines once mag- 
netized so many settlers as to beguile Con- 
gress into making a state of Nevada, there 
is little left now but the evidence of what 
has been and the promise of what may be 
when the immigration of the West begins to 
move again for less glorious promises than 
acres of oranges for the mere tilling of the 
soil, and monster timber for the mere hewing 
of the logs. The mesas of the two South- 
western territories, Arizona and New Mexi- 
co, seem to have absorbed the hosts of 
traders and adventurers that went into 
them, as the sandy soil of their great areas 
drinks in the freshets from the mountains. 

Merely spotted and stained with habita- 
tion is the country across the Missouri, and 
more particularly that beyond the eastern 
line of Colorado. Nearly one million two 
hundred thousand square miles—a third of 
the total area of the Union—with only four 
million population out of the grand Ameri- 
can census of seventy-seven millions! Surely 
geology has done its work in the Rockies 
and beyond. If there is a breeziness in con- 
sequence that blows from point to point, it 
is but logical. If the politicians incline 
to assume tasks and experiments, and 
presume occasionally upon an abnormal 
capacity against the world, as when a 
solid West votes for silver, it is to be 
expected. The people are used to long 
reaches and big movements and nervy un- 
dertakings. They have to be in order to get 
things done at all. The closely knit power 
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of the East is supplanted in the West by an 
expansive grasp and faith. It is a long- 
range adhesiveness, with the elements of 
inspiration and mutual trust and confidence 
in it. It is chivalrous and noble, because it 
is founded upon honest aspiration and broad 
fraternal sympathy. It takes victory with 
elation and swallows defeat with determina- 
tion to have no more of it. 

Interesting as the land itself, even inter- 
esting as the monstrous canyons through 
which the Rio Grande Railway has con- 
structed its marvels of engineering skill to 
afford pleasure to the sightseer, are the 
marks which populations have left upon the 
surface. Many of them stand like the ruined 
cities of ancient nations, less venerable only 
because less ancient, but equally fruitful in 
suggestions of history, equally pregnant 
with memories that concern man. Begin- 
ning with the border of British Columbia 
and running continuously southward to the 
Rio Grande, these landmarks remain. De- 
serted forts and trading stations they are in 
the far North, where the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany made fortunes in furs long before 
American agriculturists or miners stepped 
out of their Eastern homes. Decaying haci- 
endas and adobe villages and towns that 
seem old even by name, as Tucson, in Ari- 
zona, are on the far Southern border. The 
huge cavities and indentations which the 
placer hose washed in the foothills of Cali- 
fornia resemble abandoned acropoles, or 
sometimes inspire one with the belief that 
some giant prehistoric race has left its work 
of reconstructing the earth’s surface unfin- 
ished. In latter years the people have gone 
back over most of the landmarks in Colo- 
rado and rehabitated them; but about such 
places as Kokomo, at the head of one of the 
so-called parks where once the overland and 
the gold-seeking trains crossed the moun- 
tains, there is an atmosphere of ineffable 
dreariness and desertion. The toil to reach 
the point—even the toil for the railroad 
is so great that the instincts of admiration 
assume proportions of amazement and won- 
der, at the pluck of the pioneers and their 
brazen hardihood in venturing into such 
lofty wildernesses in order that generations 
to follow them might be richer and that the 
destiny of the nation might be pursued. 

The mountains that lie eastward of the 
Great Salt Lake, and through which the 
Union Pacific twined its way, first among 
the transcontinental railroads, are marked 
in places unnumbered with the signs of 
sturdy thrift and humble religious obedi- 
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ence, where the Mormons worked out their 
incomes in building the railroad for which 
the leaders of the church had taken the con- 
tracts of construction. 

Some day the people of the West will 
themselves hunt out and consecrate to his- 
tory these remnants and relicts of the places 
in which once they hoped to thrive, and 
from these points as beginnings the future 
historian will proceed to analyze the charac- 
ter of the sections of the nation in which 
they lie. 

Look down into Arizona, for example; 
dig under the desert and find ruins of cities 
buried in the blowing sands; climb up tke 
precipitous walls of the canyons and attempt 
to rest among the cliff-dwellers who sought 
to escape floods and enemies’ arrows; you 
will discover why the traders, who were in 
Arizona and New Mexico before Fremont’s 
first entrance into California, forsook the 
country and went further West in the search 
for gold, and you will see what nature of 
pluck and enterprise it must now require to 
make a conquest of those deserts, as is be- 
ing done, with mammoth schemes of irri- 
gation. 

Look up into Idaho, once called the 
‘“mountain-walled fastness,’’ and realize how 
long the pioneer must have been held there 
in lonely solitude before the fame of his 
success with the soil or with the mines could 
have reached the other world, and then cal- 
culate why Idaho has given existence to the 
Coeur d’Alene, and why it has men in Con- 
gress with the electric vim of Dubois. Can 
a man arise from such an environment with- 
out bearing with him the resoluteness of the 
master, even though he fail after he has 
emerged ? 

Contemplate the big, bare monument that 
stands at Sherman, in Wyoming, on the 
bleak crest of the Rocky Mountain divide; 
realize that miles upon miles of such terri- 
tory radiate in all directions therefrom, and 
then estimate what nature in such a place 
must work in its influence upon the man 
that inhabits; estimate the personal and 
collective force of the men and women who 
are altering Wyoming from all this bleak- 
ness into a productive state, able to build 
up a university, able to impress upon Con- 
gress one of the most pretentious but most 
important schemes that has ever been put 
before the American public, namely, the 
creation of storage reservoirs to regulate 
the flow of western waters and effect equita- 
ble distribution of their benefits to all states 
from Puget Sound to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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It was no small genius that faced the 
sandy, salty valley which clusters around 
the Great Salt Lake and the River Jordan, 
which flows by it, and determined to found 
there a community which should have no 
less an ambition than to erect upon the 
American continent a religious hierarchy, a 
fusion of church and state. The fearful, 
patient industry, the almost incredible dili- 
gence that built in that same valley one of 
the most beautiful cities in the United 
States, and that gave existence to a popu- 
lace which still thrives without mortgage 
and without dependency, has left an impress 
upon Utah that a hundred years of Gentile 
supremacy will not obliterate. 

Go into Colorado; climb the long ascent 
from the level of the Missouri, and then as 
you emerge from the train into the hand- 
somely improved streets, and among the un- 
surpassed brick and stone residences of Den- 
ver feel your head swim with the lofty alti- 
tude and the rarified air; then realize that 
the miners went on a mile further into the 
air, that they are working and taking out 
millions of dollars of gold to the present 
day a mile higher in the air, at Cripple 
Creek, at Leadville and a dozen other places ; 
it will make you pause to think what exalta- 
tion there is in dwelling there always, what 
staying powers the pioneers must have had. 
Wait a day or so, until the vertigo has 
passed away and the exhilaration comes to 
you that always comes when you have 
climbed a mountain and stood upon its top 
and gazed out over a wide world that ex- 
pands below you; then you will begin to 
feel that electric, that nervous surcharge, 
that indomitable, undiscourageable, almost 
towering spirit of elevation and still further 
elevation that makes Colorado almost the 
liveliest, the most irrepressible, the most 
determined element in the American body 
social and politic. 

And in closing the survey of the Ameri- 
can continent, do like the Argonauts did, 
go over the farthest range of mountains, 
stage-coach it down the Sierras into the 
valleys where fruit and grain now grow in 
luxurious abundance, and then pause to think 
how hard it would be to go back whither 
you came were there no railroads, were 
there even no stage coaches, but only the 
old transcontinental caravan. Conceive again 
the deserts such as Eastern Nevada present- 
ed, and remember that even Kansas and Neb- 
raska were little better in the Forties and 
Fifties, when California took on its first large 
population—you will comprehend why Cali- 
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fornia is what it is now, or is what it has 
been ever since Marshall discovered the gold 
in Sutter Creek. Man ensemble, like man 
individual, never electively goes to a destina- 
tion from which it will be hard to emerge in 
case of failure, unless the prize for the venture 
be colossal and he can die, if he has to die, 
satisfied with the magnitude of having tried. 
Nothing less than the gold fields could have 
carried forty thousand people across the 
deserts and the mountains to California in 
1849 to 1853, and nothing could have re- 
tained 35,000 people there until the census 
of 1860, were it not that the game had been 
worth the candle, and that it was easier to 
abide and contemplate the things that had 
been done, however inadequate they were, 
than to mount the lofty peaks again and go 
back once more across the waterless sage- 
brush and the sightless plains. 

The original migration to the Pacific 
Coast was an impulse, a passion. Tarrying 
on the Pacific Coast has settled down into a 
devotion, and the Pacific Coaster is becom- 
ing a class by himself. Wrought into a 
union by the isolation from the rest of the 
world, and finding that nature gives him the 
goods of the world with comparatively little 
toil, he cultivates a felicitous spirit of con- 
tentment and fosters an emotional love of 
the beautiful and the aspiring. He builds a 
city hall in his metropolis for the fabulous 
sum of fifteen milion dollars, and is ashamed 
of it ever afterward, and then to put himself 
to shame the more invites the world’s archi- 
tects to compete in an architectural scheme 
that will make his state university the most 
pretentious structure or series of structures 
in the world. After a generation and a half 
of isolation, during which he has done his 
best to herald his blessings to the world at 
large for the Pacific Coaster knows noth- 
ing of the meaning of the word selfish-—-the 
rest of the world comes over the mountains 
by an accident similar to that which first led 
him to the same destiny, and he realizes that 
he will soon cease to be on the outer rim, at 
the place which the great and untaught 
East views as the ‘‘jumping-off place.’’ 

Dewey has crossed the Pacific Ocean and 
opened up in the Orient a mine for the 
American people that is expected to pass all 
the wealth of California’s golden Golconda, 
and of Alaska’s new Klondike, and of Colo- 
rado’s altitudinous peaks; the Pacific Coast- 
er now looks upon his own land as placed in 
the heart of the new progress, to be the 
centre of the new initiatives and the new 
venerations. 
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T was the time of year when the store win- 
dows are mighty interesting. Plotner’s 
bakery, that away ’way back in the sum- 
mer-time, was an ice-cream saloon, showed 
a plaster man in the window, with long, 
white whiskers, in top boots and a brown 
coat and peaked hat, all trimmed with fur, 
and carrying a little pine tree with arsenical 
foliage. Over his head dangled a thicket of 
canes hanging by their crooks from a twine 
string stretched across. They were made of 
candy striped spirally in red and white. 
There were candy men and women in the 
window, and chocolate mice with red eyes, 
and a big cake, all over frosting, with a 
candy preacher on it marrying a candy man 
and lady. The little children stood outside, 
with their geographies and arithmetics and 
spellers and slates bound in red flannel under 
their arms, and swallowed hard as_ they 
looked. Whenever anybody went in for a 
penny’s worth of yeast and opened the door, 
that had a bell fastened to it so that Mrs. 
Plotner could hear in the back room and 
come to wait on the customer, the smell of 
wintergreen and peppermint and _ lemon- 
sticks and hot taffy gushed out so strong 
that they couldn’t swallow fast enough, but 
stood there and dribbled at the mouth. 
Brown’s shoe store exhibited green velvet 
slippers with deers’ heads on them, and 
Galbraith’s windows were hung with fancy 
dress goods and handkerchiefs with dogs’ 
heads in the corners; but, next to Plotner’s, 
Case’s drug and book store was the nicest. 
When you first went in, it smelled of cough 
candy and orris root, but pretty soon you 
could notice the smell of drums and new 
sleds with ‘‘Dexter’’ and ‘‘Rarus’’ painted 
on them, and about the last smell, sort of 
down at the bottom of things, was the smel! 
of new books, the fish-glue on the binding 
and the muslin covers and the printer’s ink, 
and that is a smell that if it ever gets a 
good hold of you, never lets go There were 
the ‘‘Rollo’’ books and the ‘‘Little Prudy’’ 
books, and ‘‘ Minnie and Her Pets,’’ and the 
“Elm _ Island’’ and the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,’’ with colored pictures, and 

There were skates all curled up at the 
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toes, and balls of red and black leather in 
alternate quarters, and China mugs, with 
“*Love the Giver’’ and ‘‘For a Good Boy’’ in 
gilt letters on them, kind of Dutch letters 
they were. And there were dolls with black, 
shiny hair and red cheeks and blue eyes, 
with perfectly arched eyebrows. They had 
on black shoes and white stockings, with 
pink garters, and they almost always toed 
in a little. They looked so cold in the win- 
dow with nothing but a ‘‘shimmy’’ on, and 
fairly ached to be dressed and nursed and 
sung to. The little girls outside the window 
felt an emptiness in the hollow of their left 
arms as they gazed. There was one big doll 
in the middle all dressed up. It had real 
hair that you could comb, and it was wax. 
Pure wax! Yes, sir. And it could open and 
shut its eyes, and if you squeezed its stom- 
ach it would cry—of course, not like a real 
baby, but more like one of those ducks that 
stand on a sort of bellows thing. Though 
they all ‘‘chose’’ that doll and hoped for 
miracles, none of them really expected to 
find it in her stocking sixteen days later. 
(They kept count of the days.) Maybe Belle 
Brown might get it; her pa bought her lots 
of things. She had parlor skates and a par- 
rot, only her ma wouldn’t let her skate in 
the parlor, it tore up the carpet so, and the 
parrot bit her finger like anything. 

The little boys kicked their copper-toed 
boots to keep warm and quarreled about 
which one chose the train of cars first, and 
then began to quarrel over an army of sol- 
diets. 

‘**T choose them!’ 

‘“*\-aw! You choosed the ingine and the 
cars.”’ 

“*Qung care. 
whole window.’’ 

“*A-aw! That ain’t fair!’ 

In the midst of the wrangle somebody 
finds out that Eddie Pym has a piece of red 
glass, and then they begin fighting for turns 
looking through it at the snow and the court- 
house. But not for long. They fall to brag- 
ging about what they are going to get Yor 
Christmas. Johnny Cameron was pretty sure 
he’d get aspy glass. Le asked his pa and 
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I choose everything in this 
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his pa said: ‘‘Mebby. He’d see about it.’’ 
Then, just in time, they looked up and saw 
old man Nicholson coming along with his 
shawl pinned around him. They ran to the 
other side of the street because he stops 
little boys and pats them on the head and 
asks them if they have found the Saviour. 
It makes some boys cry when he asks them 
that. 

The Rowan twins—Alfaretta and Luanna 
May—are working a pair of slippers for 
their pa, one apiece, because it is such slow 
work. Along about supper-time they make 
Elmer Lonnie stay outside and watch for his 
coming, and he has to say: ‘‘Hello, pa!’’ 
very loud, and romp with him outside the 
gate so as to give them time to gather up 
the colored zephyrs and things and _ hide 
them in the lower bureau drawer in the 
spare bed-room. At such time their mother 
finds an errand that takes her into the par- 
lor so that she can see that they do not, by 
any chance, look into the middle drawer in 
the farther left-hand corner under the pil- 
low-slips. 

One night, just at supper-time, Elmer 
Lonnie said, ‘‘Hello, pa!’’ and then they 
heard pa whispering and Elmer Lonnie came 
in looking very solemn—or trying to—and 
said: ‘‘Ma, Mrs. Waldo wants to know if 
you won’t please step over there a minute.’’ 

**Did she say what for? Because I’m right 
in the midst of getting supper. I look for 
your pa any minute now, and I don’t want 
to keep him waiting.’’ 

‘*No’m, she didn’t say what for. She jist 
said: ‘Ast yer ma won’t she please an’ step 
over here a minute.’ I wouldn’t put any- 
thin’ on. ’Tain’t cold. You needn’t stay 
long, only till I guess she’s in some of 
a hurry.’’ 

‘‘Well, if Harriet Waldo thinks ’at I 
haven’t anythin’ better to do’n to trot round 
after her at her beck an’ All right, I’1l 
come.”’ 

The twins got their slippers hid, and Mrs. 
Rowan threw her shawl over her head and 
went next door to take Mrs. Waldo com- 
pletely by surprise. The good woman im- 
mediately invented an intricate problem in 
crochet work demanding instant solution. 
Mr. Rowan had brought home a crayon en- 
largement of a daguerreotype of ma, taken 
before she was married, when they wore 
their hair combed down over their ears and 
wide lace collars, fastened with a big cameo 
pin, and puffed sleeve, with the arm holes 
nearly at the elbows. They wore lace mitts 
then, too. The twins thought it looked so 
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funny, but pa said: ‘‘It was all the style in 
them days. Laws! I mind the first time | 
took her home from singin’ school. Tell 
you where less hide it. In between the straw 
tick and the feather tick.’’ And Luanna May 
said: ‘‘What if company should come?’’ 
Elmer Lonnie ran over to Mrs. Waldo’s to 
tell ma that pa had come home and war‘ed 
his supper right quick because he had to get 
back to the store, there was so much trade 
in the evenings now. 

**T declare, Emmeline Rowan, you’re get- 
tin’ to be a reg’lar gadabout,’’ said Mr. 
Rowan, very savagely. ‘‘Gad, gad from 
mornin’ till night. Ain’t they time enough 
in daylight fer you an’ Hat Waldo to talk 
about your neighbors ’at you can’t stay 
home long enough to git me my supper ?”’ 

He winked at the twins so funny that 
Alfaretta, who always was a little flighty, 
made a little noise with her soft palate and 
tried to pass it off with a cough. Luanna 
May poked her in the ribs with her elbow 
and Mrs. Rowan spoke up quite loud: ‘‘ Why, 
pa, how you go on! I wasn’t but a minute 
an’ you hardly ever come before half-past, 
and, furthermore, mister, I want to know 
how I’m to keep this house a-lookin’ like 
anything an’ you a-trackin’ in snow like 
that. Just look at you. I sh’d think you’d 
know enough to stomp your feet before you 
come in. Luanna May, you come grind the 


coffee. Alfie, run git your pa his old slip- 
pers.’’ That set both of them to giggling, 
and Mrs. Rowan went out into the kitchen 


and began to pound the beefsteak. 

‘*D’you think she sispicioned anythin’ ?’’ 
asked Mr. Rowan out of one side of his 
mouth, and Elmer Lonnie said, ‘‘No, sir,’’ 
and wondered if his pa ‘‘sispicioned any- 
thin’ ’’ when ma said, ‘‘Run git the old slip- 
pers.”’ 

Mr. Waldo always walked up with Mr. 
Rowan, and just about that time his little 
Mary Ellen was climbing up into his lap and 
saying: ‘‘I bet you can’t guess what I’m 
a-goin’ to buy you for a Christmas gift with 
my pennies what | got saved up.”’ 

**T’1l just bet I can.’ 

‘‘No, you can’t. It’s awful pretty—I 
mean, they’re awful pretty. Somepin you 
want, too.’’ How could he guess with her 
fingering his tarnished cuff buttons and 
looking down at them every minute or two? 

‘‘Well, now, let me see. Is it a gold 
watch ?”’ 

“*Nope.”’ 

‘‘Aw, now! | jist set my heart on a gold 
watch and chain.’’ 
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‘*Well, but it’d cost more money’nI got. 
Three or fifteen dollars mebby.’’ 

‘*Well, let me see. Is it a shotgun?’’ 

*“No, sir. Oh, you just can’t guess it.’’ 

‘Ts it a—a—— Is ita horse and buggy?” 

‘*Aw no, you’re foolin’. No, it ain’t a 
horse and buggy.’’ 

‘“*T know what it is. It’s a dolly with real 
hair that you can comb, and all dressed up 
in a blue dress. One that can shut its eyes 
when it goes by-bye.”’ 

Little Mary Ellen looks at him very seri- 
ously a minute and sighs and says: ‘‘No, it 
ain’t that. But if it was, wouldn’t you let 
me play with it when you was to the store ?”’ 
And he catches her up in his arms and says: 
‘“You betchy! Now, I ain’t goin’ to guess 
any more! I want to be surprised. You jump 
down an’ run an’ ask ma if supper ain’t 
most ready. Tell her I’m as hungry as a 
hound pup.’’ 

He hears her deliver the message and also 
the word her mother sends back: ‘‘Tell him 
to hold his horses. It’ll be ready in a min- 
ute.”’ 

“*It will, eh? Well, I can’t wait a minute 
an’ I’m goin’ to take a hog bite right out of 
you,’’ and he snarls and bites her right in 
the middle of her stomach, and if there is 
anything more ticklesome than that it hasn’t 
been heard of yet. 

After supper little Eddie Allgire teases 
his brother D. to tell him about Santa Claus. 
D. is cracking walnuts on a flat-iron held 
between his knees. 

‘Ts they any Santa Claus, D. ?’’ 

““W’y, cert. they is. Who says not?’’ 

‘‘Bunty Rogers says they ain’t no sech a 
person.’’ 

‘*You tell Bunt Rogers he’s a-gittin’ too 
big fer his britches, an’ first thing he knows 
he’ll whirl round an’ see his naked nose. 
Tell him I said so!’’ 

‘*Well, is they any Santy Claus?’’ 

‘‘W’y cert. Ain’t I a-tellin’ you? Laws! 
ain’t you never seen him yet ?”’ 

‘*7 seen that kind of a idol they got down 
in Plotner’s winder.’”’ 

‘*Well, he looks jist like that, on’y he’s 
alive.’’ 

“Did you ever see him, D. ?’’ 

**Oo-h, well. Think I’m goin’ to tell 
everything I know? Well, I guess not.’’ 

‘*Well, but did you, now?’’ 

“*M-well, that’d be tellin’.’’ 

‘“*Aw, now, D., tell me.”’ 

**Look out what you’re doin’. Now see 
that. You pretty near made me mash my 
thumb.’’ 
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‘*Aw, now, D., tell me. I think you might. 
I don’t believe you ever did.’’ 

“Oh, you don’t, hey? Well, if you had 
’a saw what I saw. M-m! Little round eyes 
an’ red nose an’ white whiskers, an’ heard 
the sleigh bells, an’ oh, my! them reindeers! 
Cutest little things! Stompin’ their little 
feet——’’ Here he stopped and went on 
cracking walnuts. 

‘‘Tell some more. Woncha, please? Ma, 
make D. tell me the rest of it.”’ 

‘‘Huck-uh! Dassent. ’Twouldn’ be right. 
Like’s not he won’t put anythin’ in my 
stockin’ now fer what I did tell.’’ 

‘*How’ll he know?”’ 

‘‘How’ll he know? Easy enough. He 
goes round all the houses evenings now to 
see how the young ones act, an’ if he finds 
they’re sassy an’ don’t mind their ma when 
she tells them to leave the cat alone, an’ if 
they whine: ‘I don’ want to go out an’ cut 
the kindlin’. Why caint D. do it?’ thenhe 
puts potatoes an’ lumps o’ coal in their 
stockin’s. Oh, he’ll be here course o’ the 
evenin’.”’ 

‘*T)’you s’pose he’s round here now?’’ Ed- 
die got a little closer to his brother. 

“*T wouldn’t wonder. Yes, sir. There he 
goes now. Sure’s you're alive.’’ 

‘*Where ?’’ 

“Right over yan. Aw, you didn’t look. 
See? There he is. Aw! you’re too siow. 
Didn’t you see him? Now the next time I 
tell you Look, look! There! He run 
right acrost the floor an’ into the closet. 
Plain’s day. Didn’t you see him? You saw 
him, mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Allgire nodded her head. She 
was busy counting the stitches in a nubia 
she was knitting for old Aunt Pashy Roe- 
buck. 

‘“W’y, you couldn’t help but see him. 
Didn’t you take notice to his white whisk- 
ers?’’ 

‘*Ye-es,’’ said the child, slowly, with the 
wide-open stare of hypnosis. 

‘*Didn’t you see the evergreen tree he 
carried ?”’ 

‘*Um-hum,’’ said Eddie, the image taking 
shape in his mind’s eye. 

‘*An’ his brown coat all trimmed with fur 
an’ his funny peaked hat? An’ his red nose? 
W’y, course you did.’” The boy nodded his 
head. He was sure now. Yes. Faith was 
lost in sight. He believed. 

“Tl expect he’s in the closet now. Go 
look.”’ 

‘“‘No. You.’’ He clung to D. 

“TI can’t. I got this flat-iron in my lap, 
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an’ I’d spill the nutshells all over the floor. 
You don’t want me to, do you, ma?’’ 

Mrs. Allgire shook her head. 

‘*Well, now,’’ said D. ‘‘ Anybody tell you 
they ain’t no sich a person as Santy Claus, 
you kin jist stand ’em down ’at you know 
better, ’cause you seen him, didn’t you?’’ 

Eddie nodded his head. Anyhow, what D. 
told him was ‘the Lord said unto Moses,’ and 
now that he had the evidence of his own 
eyes— Well, the next day he defied 
‘*Bunt’’ Rogers and all his works. To tell 
the plain truth, ‘‘Bunt’’ wasn’t too well 
grounded in his newly cut infidelity. 

In the public schools the children were no 
longer singing : 

None knew thee brt to love thee, thou dear one of my 
heart: 

Oh, thy mem’ry is ever fresh and green. 

The sweet buds may wither and fond hearts be broken 

Still I love thee, my darling, Daisy Deane. 

They turned over now to page 53, and 
there was a picture of Santa Claus just as in 
Plotner’s window, except that he had a pack 
on his back and one leg in the chimney. 
This is what they sang: 

Ho, ho, ho! Who wouldn’t go? 

Ho, ho, ho! Who wouldn’t go? 

Up on the house-top click, click, click! 

Down through the chimney with good St. Nick. 

Miss Munsell, who taught the D primary, 
traded rooms with Miss Crutcher, who 
taught the ‘‘a-b abs.’ Miss Munsell was a 
big fat lady, and she smiled so that the 
dimples came in both cheeks and her double 
chin was doubler than ever when she told 
the children what a dear, nice teacher Miss 
Crutcher was and how fond she was of them, 
and wouldn’t they like to make a Christmas 
present to their dear, kind teacher? They 
all said: ‘‘Yes, m’am.’’ Well, now, the way 
to do would be for each child to bring 
money—if Miss Munsell had smiled at a bird 
in a tree as she did then it would have had 
to come right down and perch in her hand 

just as much money as ever they could, 
and all must bring something, because it 
would make Miss Crutche” feel so bad to 
think that there was one little boy or girl 
that didn’t love her enough to give her a 
Christmas presert. And if everybody brought 
a dime or maybe a quarter, they could get 
her such a nice present. If their papas 
wouldn’t let them have that much money, 
why surely they would let them have a 
penny, wouldn’t they, children? And the 
children said: ‘‘ Yes, m’am.’’ 

‘And now, ali that love their dear, kind 
teacher and will bring all the money they 
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can, raise their hnnds. Why, there’s a little 
girl over there that hasn’t her hand up! 
That’s right, dear, put it up, bless your 
little heart! Now we mustn’t say a word to 
Miss Crutcher, must we? No. And that 
will be our secret, won’t it? And all be 
sure to have your money ready by to-mor- 
row. Now, I wonder if you can be just as 
still as little mice. I’m going to give this 
dear little girl a pin to drop and see if | 
can hear it out in the hall.”’ 

Then she tiptoed down the hali clear to 
her own room and Mary Ellen Waldo let the 
pin drop, and Miss Munsell didn’t come 
back to say whether she heard it or not. 
The children sat in breathless silence. Selma 
Morgenroth knocked her slate off and bit 
her lip with mortification while the others 
looked at her as much as to say: ‘‘Oh, my! 
ain’t you ’shamed?’’ Then Miss Crutcher 
came back and smiled at the children, and 
they smiled back at her because they knew 
something that she didn’t know and couldn’t 
guess at all. It was a secret. 

The next morning Miss Crutcher traded 
rooms again, and the little children gave 
Miss Munsell their money, and she counted 
it, and it came to $2.84. The next day she 
came again because there were three that 
hadn’t their money, so there was $2.88 at 
last. Miss Munsell had three little girls go 
with her after school to pick out the pres- 
ent. They chose a silver-plated pickle cas- 
ter, which is exactly what girls of seven 
would choose, and, do you know, it came 
exactly to $2.88? 

Then on the last day of school, Miss 
Munsell came in, and, with the three little 
girls standing on the platform and following 
every move with their eyes as a dog watches 
his master, she gave the caster to Miss 
Crutcher and Miss Crutcher cried, she was 
so surprised. They were tears of joy, she 
said. After that, she went into Miss Mun- 
sell’s room, and three little girls in there 
gave Miss Munsell a copy of Tennyson’s 
poems that cost exactly $2.53, which was 
what Miss Crutcher had collected. Miss 
Munsell was so surprised she didn’t know 
what to say. How they could guess that she 
wanted Tennyson’s poems she couldn’t think, 
but she would always keep the book and 
prize it because her dear pupils had given 
it to her. And just as Selma Morgenroth 
ced out to the monitor, Eddie Freer, who 
sat in Miss Crutcher’s chair while she was 
absent: ‘‘Teacher! make Miky Ryan he 


should ka-vit a-pullin’ at my hair yet!’’ and 
the school was laughing because she called 
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Eddie Freer ‘‘teacher,’’ in came Miss Crutch- 
er as cross as anything and boxed Miky 
Ryan’s ears and shook Selma Morgenroth 
for making so much noise. They didn’t give 
anything, though they promised they would. 

It was not alone in the day schools that 
there were extra preparations. The Sunday 
schools were getting ready, too, and when 
Janey Pettit came home and told her pa how 
big her class was, he started to say some- 
thing, but her ma shook her head at him 
and he looked very serious and seemed to be 
trying hard not to smile. He was very much 
interested, though, when she told him that 
Iky Morgenroth, whose father kept the One 
Price Clothing House down on Main street, 
had joined, and how he didn’t know enough 
to take his hat off when he came into church. 
Patsy Gubbins and Miky Ryan and six boys 
from the Baptist Sunday school had joined, 
too, and they all went into Miss Sarepta 
Downey’s class, so that she had two whole 
pews full to teach, and they acted just 
awful. The infant class was crowded, and 
there was one little boy that grabbed for 
the collection when it was passed in front 
of him, and got a whole handful and 
wouldn’t give it up, and they had to twist 
the money out of his fist, and he screamed 
and ‘‘hollered’’ like he was being killed. 
And coming home, Sophy Perkins, who goes 
to the Baptist Church, told her that there 
wasn’t going to be any Christmas tree at 
their Sabbath school. She said there wasn’t 
hardly anybody out. The teachers just sat 
round and finally went into Mr. Carper’s 
Bible class. Mr. Pettit said he was surprised 
to hear it. It couldn’t have been the 
weather that kept them away, could it? 
Janey said she didn’t know. Then he asked 
her what they were going to sing, and she 
began on ‘‘We three kings of Orient are,”’ 
and broke off to ask him what ‘‘Orient’’ 
meant, and he told her Orient was out on 
the Sunbury pike, about three miles this 
side of Olive Green, and her ma said: ‘‘Les- 
ter Pettit, | wish’t you’d ever grow up and 
learn how to behave yourself. Why, honey, 
it means the East. The three wise men 
came from the East, don’t you mind?’ 

At the Centre Street M. E. Church, where 
Janey Pettit went to Sunday school, there 
were big doings. Little Lycurgus Emerson, 
whose mother sent him down to Littell’s in 
a hurry for two pounds of brown sugar, and 
who had already been an hour and a half 
getting past Plotner’s and Case’s, heard 
Brother Littell and Abel Horn talking over 
what they had decided at the ‘‘fishery meet- 
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in’.”’ (By the time Curg got so that he 
shaved, he knew that ‘‘officiary’’ was the 
right way to say it, just as ‘‘certificate’’ is 
the right way to say ‘‘stiffcut.’’) There was 
going to be a Christmas tree clear up to the 
ceiling, all stuck full of candles and strung 
with pop-corn, and a chimney for Santa 
Claus to climb down and give out the pres- 
ents and cail out the names on them. Every 
child in the Sunday school was to get a 
bag of candy and an orange, and there were 
going to be ‘‘exercises.’’ Curg thought it 
would be kind of funny to go through gym- 
nastics, but, just then, he saw Uncle Billy 
Nicholson come in, and he hid. He didn’t 
want to be patted on the head and asked 
things. 

Uncle Billy had his mouth all puckered 
up, and his eyebrows looked more like 
tooth-brushes than ever. He put down the 
list of groceries that Aunt Libby had writ- 
ten out for him, because he couldn’t remem- 
ber things very well, and commenced to lay 
down the law. 

‘Such carryin’s on in the house 0’ God!’ 
he snorted. ‘‘Why, the very idy! Talk 
about them Pharisees an’ Sadducees a-mak- 
in’ the temple a den o’ thieves! W’y, you’re 
a-turnin’ it into a theayter with your play- 
actin’ tomfoolery! They’ll be no blessin’ on 
it, now you mark.”’ 

‘*‘Aunt Libby say whether she wanted 
stoned raisins?’’ asked Brother Littell, who 
was copying off the list on the order book. 

‘‘T disremember, but you better send up 
the reg’lar raisins. Gittin’ too many new- 
fangled contraptions these days. They’re 
a-callin’ it a theayter right now, the Bap- 
tists is. What you astin’ fer your eatin’ 
apples? Whew! my souls alive! I don’t 
wonder you grocery storekeepers gits rich 
in a hurry. No, I guess you needn’t send 
‘ny up. Taste too strong 0’ money. Don’t 
have no good apples now no more anyways. 
All so dried up and pethy. An’ what is it 
but a theayter, I’d like to know? Weth 
your lectures about the Ar’tic regions an’ 
your mum-socials, an’ all like that, chargin’ 
money fer to git in the meetin’ house. | 
tell you what it is, Brother Littell, the wo- 
men folks’d take the money they fritter 
away on ribbons an’ artificial flowers an’ 
gold an’ costly apparel, which 1 have saw 
them turned away from the love feast fer 
wearin’, an’ ’ud give it in fer quarterage an’ 
he’p support the preachin’ of the Word, 
they wouldn’t need to be no shows in the 
meetin’ house an’ they’d be more expeeri- 
mental religion.”’ 
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Abel Horn—Abel led the singing in meet- 
ing and had a loud bass voice; he always 
began before everybody and ended after 
everybody—was standing behind Uncle Billy, 
and Lycurgus could see him with his head 
‘*juked’’ forward and his eyebrows up and 
his mouth wide open in silent laughter, very 
disconcerting to Brother Littell, who didn’t 
want to anger Uncle Billy and maybe lose 
his trade by grinning in his face. 

**An’ now you got to go an’ put up a 
Christmas tree right in the altar,’’ stormec 
Uncle Billy, ‘‘an’ dike it all out with pop- 
corn an’ candles. You’re gittin’ as bad’s 
the Catholics, every bit. Worse, I say, 
becuz they never had the Gospel light, an’ 
is jist led around by the priest an’ have to 
pay to git their sins fergive. But you, 
you’re a-walkin’ right smack dab into it, 
weth yer eyes open, teachin’ fer Gospel the 
inventions 0’ men.’’ 

““W’y what, Uncle Billy ?’’ 

“‘W’y, this here Santy Claus a-climbin’ 
down a chimley an’ a-cuttin’ up didoes fer 
to make them little young ones think they 
is a reel Santy Claus ’cuz they seen him to 
the meetin’ house. Poot’ soon when they 
git a little older ’n’ they find out how you 
been a-foolin’ ’em about Santy Claus they’ll 
wonder if what you been a-tellin’ ’em about 
the Good Man ain’t off o’ the same bolt o’ 
goods an’ another one o’ them cunningly 
devised fables. Think they’ll come any 
blessin’ on tellin’ a lie? An’ a-actin’ it out? 
No, sir. No, sir. Ain’t ary good thing to a 
lie, no way you kin fix it. How kin they be? 
Who’s the father of lies? W’y the Old 
Scratch! That’s who. An’ here you go 
a—— ””? 

The old man was so wroth that he couldn’t 
finish and turned and stamped out, slamming 
the door after him. 

3rother Littell winked and waited till Mr. 
Nicholson got out before he mildly observed : 
‘*Kind o’ hot in under the collar, ’pears 
like.”’ 

‘*Righteous mad, I s’pose,’ 
Horn. 

**You waited on yit, bub?’’ asked Brother 
Littell. ‘‘I betchy he’s a-thinkin’ right now 
he’ll take his letter out 0’ Centre street an’ 
go to the Barefoot Church. He would, too, 
if ’twasn’t clean plumb at the fur end 0’ 
town an’ a reg’ lar mud-hole to git there.’’ 

‘Pity him an’ a few more of ’em up in 
the Amen corner wouldn’t go,’’ said Abel 
Horn. ‘‘Mind the time we sung, ‘There Is a 
Stream?’ You know they’s a solo in it fer 
the soprano. Well, ’tis kind 0’ operatic an’ 


’ 


said Abel 
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skallyhootin’ up an’ down the scale. 


I give 
the solo to Tilly Wilkerson an’ if that old 
skeezicks didn’t beller right out in the mid- 
dle of it: ‘It’s a disgrace tud Divine ser- 


vice!’ He did. You could ’a’ heard him 
clear to the court-house. My! I thought I’d 
go up. Tilly, she was kind o’ skeered an’ 
trimbly, but she stuck to it like a major. 
Said afterwards she’d ’a’ finished that solo 
if it was the last act she ever done.”’ 

‘*Who’s a-goin’ to be Santy Claus ?’’ asked 
Brother Littell, with cheer*al irrelevance. 

‘*The committee thought that had better 
be kept a secret,’’ replied Abel, with as 
much dignity as his four feet nine would 
admit of. 

‘*Ort to be somebody kind 0’ heavy-set, 
ortn’t it?’’ hinted the grocer, giving a rec- 
ognizable description of himself. 

‘Well, I don’ know ’bout that,’’ contest- 
ed Abel. ‘‘Git somebody kind o’ spry an’ he 
could pad out weth a piller. A pussy man’d 
find it ruther onhandy comin’ down that 
chimbley an’ hoppin’ hether an’ yan takin’ 
things off o’ the tree. Need somebody weth 
a good strong voice, too, to call off the 
names. Woosh’t you’d git them things up 
to the house soon’s you kin, Otho. Ma’s in 
a hurry fer ’em.”’ 

‘*Betchy two cents,’’ said Brother Littell 
to his clerk, Clarence Bowersox, ‘‘ ’at Abel 
Horn’ll be Santy Claus.’’ 

**Git out!’’ doubted Clarence. 

**°L], you see now. He’s the dag- 
gonedest feller to crowd himself in an’ 
be the head leader o’ everything. W’y, he 
ain’t no more call to be Santy Claus ’n 
that hitchin’ post out yan. Little, dried- 
up runt, bald as a apple. Told me one 
time: ‘I never growed a’ inch tell I was 
sixteen ’n’ then I shot »p like a weed.’ 
3ub, you tell yer ma if she wants a turkey 
fer Christmas she better be gittin’ her or- 
der in right quick.”’ 


Only six more days till Christmas now— 
only five—only four—only three—only two 

Christmas Eve. One day more of holding 
in such swelling secrets, and some of the 
young folks of Minuca Centre would have 
popped right wide open. Families gather 
around the Franklin stove, pa and ma gaping 
and rubbing their eyes, saying, ‘‘Oh, hum!’’ 
and making out that they are just plumb 
perishing for the lack of sleep. But the 
children cannot take the hint. They don’t 
want to go to bed. The imminence of a 
great event nerves them in their hopeless 
fight against the hosts of Nod. They sit and 
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stare with bulging eyes at the red coals and 
dancing flames, spurting out here and there 
like tiny sabres. 

The mystic hour draws near. Sometime 
in the night will come the jingle of silver 
bells and the patter of tiny hoofs. Old 
Santa will halloo: ‘‘Whoa!’’ and come slid- 
ing down the chimney. The drowsing heads, 
fuddled with weariness, wrestle clumsily 
with the problem, ‘‘ How is he to get through 
the stove without burning himself ?’’ Reason 
falters and Faith triumphs. It would be done 
somehow, and then the reindeer would fly to 
the next house, and the next, and so on and 
so on. The mystic hour draws near. Like a 
tidal wave it rolls around the world, foam- 
ing at its crest in a golden spray of gifts 
and love. The mystic hour 

‘‘Oh, just a little while longer, just a lit- 
tle.’’ ‘‘No, no. Come now. Get to bed. 
Now, Elmer Lonnie, now, Mary Ellen, now, 
Janey, now, Eddie, now, Lycurgus. Don’t 
be naughty at the last minute and say, ‘I 
don’t want to,’ or else Santa Claus won’t 
come a-near. No, sir.”’ 

After the last drink of water and the last 
‘‘Now I lay me,’’ a long pause. Then from 
the spare bed-room the loud rustling of stiff 
paper, the snap of broken string and whis- 
pers of, ‘‘Won’t her eyes stick out when she 
sees that!’’ and ‘‘He’s been just fretting 
for a sled; I’m so glad it was so ’t we could 
get it for him,’’ and ‘‘I s’pose we ortn’t to 
spent so much, but seems like with such 
nice young ones ’s we’ve got ’tain’t no 
more’n right we should do for ’em all we 
can afford ’n’ mebby a little more. Janey’s 
‘stiffeut’ said she was 100 in everything, de- 
portment an’ all.’’ 

In one house something white slips down 
the staircase to where a good view can be 
had through the half-open parlor door. It 
pauses when a step cracks loudly in the still- 
The parlor door is slammed to. 

“*—D’you think he saw?’ 

“‘T don’t know. I’m afraid so. 
tyke!’’ 

Something white creeps back and crawls 
into bed. A heart thumps violently under 
the covers and two big, round eyes stare up 
at the dark ceiling. Somebody has eaten of 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge and the 
gates of Eden have shut behind him forever. 


ness. 


Little 
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He does not sense that now; he is glad in 
the exulting consciousness that he is ‘‘a 
little kid’’ no longer. Pretty soon he’ll be a 
man, and then—— Oh, what grand things 
are to happen then! 

The mutual gifts are brought out with 
many a shame-faced: ‘‘It looks awfui little, 
but ’twas the best I could do for the money. 
You see I spent more on the children than 
I lotted to,’’ and many a cheerful fib of: 
‘‘Why, that’s exactly what I’ve been wish- 
ing for.’’ Some poor fools, that have not 
learned and: never will learn that the truest 
word ever spoken is: ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’’ make their husbands 
a present of a parlor lamp or a pair of lace 
curtains, and their wives a present of a pair 
of shoes, or a sack of flour. And there are 
deeper depths. There are such words as: 
‘‘What possessed you to buy me that old 
thing? Well, I won’t have it! Now!’ The 
stove-door is slammed open and the gift 
crammed in upon the coals, and two people 
sit there with lips puffed out, chests heaving 
and hearts burning with hate. 

It is the truth, but cover it up. Cover it 
up. Turn away the head. On this Holy Night 
of Illusion let us forget the truth for once. 
There are three hundred and sixty-four other 
nights in which to consider the eternal 
verities. In this one, let us be as little chil- 
dren. ‘‘Let us now go even to Bethlehem 
and see this thing which is come to pass.”’ 

The mystic hour draws nigh. The lights 
go out, one by one. The watchman at the 
flax mills rings the bell, and they that are 
waking count the strokes that tremble in 
the frosty air. Eleven o’clock. Father and 
mother sit silent by the fire. The tree in 
the corner of the room flashes its tinselry in 
the dying light. A cinder tinkles on the 
hearth. Their thoughts are one. ‘‘He would 
be nine years old, if he had lived,’’ murmurs 
the mother. Their hands grope for each 
other, meet and clasp. Something aches in 
their throats. The red coals swell and blur 
into a formless mass. 

The mystic hour is come. The town sleeps. 
The moon rides high in the clear heavens. 
The wind sighs in the fir trees. Faint and 
far-off through nineteen centuries sounds the 
chant of angels. 

The hour is come. 
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THE BALLOON 


By GEORGE 


T is in Paris that one naturally expects 
| the bizarre, the odd, the rococo in paint- 

ing and the arts generally. When one 
says science, however, one thinks of some- 
thing other than the Frenchman’s volatile 
temperament, despite the fact that his 
achievement has been great. Yet who but a 
Frenchman, except an American, would have 
thought of a Balloon Club? Not a Balloon 
Society, mind you, which means dry-as-dust 
papers and serious-looking men, with inter- 
minable technical terms, like the well-or- 
dered physician’s handwriting to amaze the 
outside. But a club, with luxurious apart- 
ments, liveried footmen, a fine selection of 
wines and billiard tables —really they are 
worth going to Paris to play on. 

The rooms of the Aéro Club overlook the 
Place de la Concorde. In general, they are 
those of the Automobile Club, the older 
organization being the parent of the new 
club, and, in the majority of cases, supply- 
ing the members. From the aésthetic view- 
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point it is the most charming club in Paris. 

It was a June day- a Paris June day, and 
Paris June days, like most things in Paris, 
are to be accepted without criticism or not 
at all. Over the glorious Place and the Pont 
de la Concorde, and in and out of the 
Champs Elysées, came the never-ending 
streams of cabs and omnibuses and _ pedes- 
trians, much the same as on any other day 
in appearance, though not more than a mile 
away was rioting that the entire world was 
reading about with heated interest. 

But, pshaw! the Palais de Justice is a mile 
away and M. Aimé, the secretary of the 
Aéro Club, smiles in an amazed way at the 
absurd interest that the world takes in this 
Dreyfus business. Being in Paris, you are 
naturally anti-Dreyfusard, and quite agree 
that if other and jealous nations would mind 
their own business, we Frenchmen would 
settle the whole thing quite amicably: 

But whatever you may think of the French- 
man’s opinion of the Dreyfus matter, you 
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can’t help but admire his billiards, and, 
next to that, the brilliant future that he 
plans for aérial navigators. 

‘‘Some day,’’ said M. Aimé, as he put 
down his cue, ‘‘we will think nothing of. 
crossing the ocean in our balloons. Within 
a couple of years —perhaps three-—I intend 
to go to New York and from New York to 
San Francisco in my balloon. You will come 
with me ?’’ 

‘‘Eh—TI beg your pardon.’’ 

‘‘T say that when I go from New York to 
San Francisco in my balloon, I would like to 
have you go with me.’’ 

“‘Oh! Why, yes--er-——certainly, of course, 
thank you.’’ It was sudden—not to say 
amazing —this invitation. Frankly, the Pull- 
man method of traveling is more appealing. 
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foremost balloonists of France, which is 
the same as saying of the world. Among 
them is Mallet, who built the balloon that 
this country used in Cuba during the recent 
war; Santos-Dumont, and other men equally 
well known. In all there are then ten prac- 
tical balloonists—that is, men who own bal- 
loons and devote most of their time to the 
study of aéronautics. Before the year is out 
there will be many more balloons, for at M. 
Mallet’s balloon factory that I visited, there 
were a number in progress of making. 

Already the club has had two ‘‘general 
re-unions,’’ that is what we would call a bal- 
loon ‘‘meet.”’ 

The first of these was merely a prelim- 
inary affair; but the second, on July 12, 
brought out ‘‘tout Paris,’’ and for the time 





M. Aimé went the fashionable 
on with a 5 automobile was 
smile: obliged to take 





‘*You are in- 
credulous 

“Pardon, 
not incredu- 
lous, but some 
what suprised, 
yes.”’ 

‘“‘To be sure. 
But we are just 
at the _ begin- 
ning of a won- 
derful period 
in aerial loco- 
motion. Steam 
and electricity 
are great, yes, 
of course, and 
it is wonderful 





second place. 

Six balloons 
| went up, and 
the prize was 
awarded to M. 
le Comte de la 
Vaulx, one of 
the vice-presi- 
dents of the 
club, as it was 
his balloon that 
covered the set 
distance in the 
quickest time. 
Sut if M. le 
Comte de la 
Vaulx won the 
Aero Club cup, 
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to think how 
quickly they 
enable us to travel to-day, but in the future 
we will travel much faster and we will 
travel through air. No mountains to bore 
through or to climb, as with the railroads; 
no fogs or icebergs to bother you, as with 
the steamships, but simply going up in the 
air and resting quietly and apparently mo- 
tionless in your balloon while the world 
whirls away under you. Think of it—across 
the Atlantic in three days.’’ 

Mr. Aimé paused and lit a fresh cigarette. 
There is nothing visionary about the secre- 
tary of the Aéro Club, and, wonderful as are 
these plans, they are in perfect accord with 
the scientific progress of aerial navigation. 
The club is six or seven months in existence, 
and already has a membership of several 
hundred. Among these members are the 
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Santos-Du- 
mont won the 
admiration of the scientific portion of the 
onlookers by the exhibition of two of his 
ingenious contrivances. The torpedo-shaped 
balloon which the inventor has called ‘‘The 
America,’’ did not succeed in the race, but 
its principle is, nevertheless, important, as 
it has brought out the air-propeller. And 
after all the ballooning experiments it might 
as well be stated that it is the opinion of 
many of the members of the Aéro Club that 
it will be the ‘‘wing’’ movement, and not by 
the balloon, that the eventual triumph of 
aerial navigation will be attained. That is 
an opinion—more of it anon. M. Santos- 
Dumont’s other contrivance was an attempt 
to regulate the movements of a balloon by 
means of ‘‘baby’’ balloons. His torpedo- 
shaped affair attracted attention because of 
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the successful experiments that had been 
made with it. How his balloon moves may 
be seen from the accompanying pictures. It 
was with a balloon of this shape and charac- 
ter that M. Santos-Dumont made his long 
distance trips last fall. 

According to the laws under which the 
club exists, it is necessary to inform the 
police five days before the occurrence of 
this re-union. All of the members are allowed 
within the grounds, and the élite of Paris is 
entitled to be present. There again you 
have the Frenchman and an example of his 
methods. Imagine an American inventor 


about to show to his learned confréres some 
improvement in his appliance, inviting the 
ladies of the Four Hundred to be present. 
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from the environs of Paris, at regular inter- 
vals, with regular landings, and with the 
exactness and safety of railroad trains. At 
first it will be expected that there will be 
some little diffidence on the part of visitors 
to avail themselves of this fine opportunity 
to see Paris as it really is, for, as M. Aimé 
says, the majority of people regard balloon 
travel as almost equivalent to taking one’s 
life in one’s hands. So many lives have been 
lost in ascensions that there is some ground 
for this feeling, but it is only by this mar- 
tyrdom and through the work of these 
heroes that the great end will ever be 
reached. 

“*It is too early yet to speak of what the 
club has done,’’ said M. Aimé on the first 
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M. Santo: 


When ‘“‘society’’ talks at the opera, what 
would it not do at a scientific exhibition? 
As yet there has been no regular number 
of meetings agreed on for a year. The 
members of the club are quietly waiting for 
the Exposition, when it is expected that 
their great re-union and the balloons shown 
will attract the attention of the world and 
give the impetus to the inventions and the 
study which are the main objects of the club. 
No announcement has yet been made as to 
what the Exposition plans are, and no mem- 
ber would, officially, make a statement; but 
before the year is out a plan will be an- 
nounced that will set the world by the ears. 
Part of that plan will include regular trips 
in balloons—that is, excursion trips to and 





The Meet of the Aero Club 


Dumont's Balloon about to ascend 


afternoon that I spent with him. ‘‘Our bal- 
loon meetings will be the social part of the 
affair, much the same as the automobile 
meetings. Anything new will, of course, be 
noted just the same as anything new in the 
way of automobiles or motor cars would 
attract more attention at a meeting of peo- 
ple seriously interested in the perfection of 
the automobile than in simply being exposed 
to the gaze of the curious. 

“In order to understand just what our 
work will be, you must know first something 
of what has been done. Often you hear peo- 
ple say that for a hundred years nothing has 
been done. In a way, that is right, and then 


again it is very wrong, and is a great injus- 
tice to the men whose accomplishments, 
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though slight, gave us courage to go ahead 
with the work. 

“‘The first balloon to which there is any 
real importance attached was that of Joseph 
Montgolfier, sent up at Annonay, in June, 
1783. There were undoubtedly other experi- 
ments made with flying 
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your own Benjamin Franklin, I think, that 
called it the ‘hope of the world.’ ’’ 

What Franklin- really said, as I have 
since found it in his letters, is interest- 
ing as showing the unfilled promises of 
the past hundred years of aéronautics. 





machines and balloons even 
before this, but Montgol- 
fier’s was really the first of 
the series of experiments 
that count for anything. | 
In a way, too, it was but 
preliminary, for it was the | 
experiment of Prof. Charles | 
that gave us our balloon. 
A very few months after 
Montgolfier’s experiment, 
Charles made an ascension 
in a silk aérostat inflated 
with hydrogen. For years 
little improvement was 
made over his methods, 
for he was the first to 
take ballast up with him, 
and to have a valve by 
which he could let out the 
that he had a 
practical means for ascend- 
ing and descending at will. 
In addition to that, he sur- 
rounded the globe with 
netting and suspended his 
car by ropes from the 
hoop. So, you see, there 
was the balloon much as 
you see it to-day. 

“An odd thing about 
these first balloons was 
the fact that they were 
painted all over in a very 
fan¢y manner, and when 
they were a short distance 
from the earth they looked 
very gaudy indeed. 

“The great stir that 
these and subsequent as- 
cents made throughout the 
world has been practically 
forgotten. People remem- 
ber the wonder and aston- 
ishment attending the 
practical application of 
steam and electricity be- 
cause they were success- 
ful. But neither the steam 
car nor the telegraph 
caused the excitement that 
the first balloon did. It was 
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M. Santos-Dumont’'s Balloon, showing the position taken at the moment 
of ascent. 
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‘*It appears,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to be a discov- 
ery of great importance, and what may 
possibly give a new turn to human affairs. 
Convincing sovereigns of the folly of wars, 
may, perhaps, be one effect of it, since it 
will be impracticable for the most potent of 
them to guard his dominions. Five thousand 
balloons, capable of raising two men each, 
could not cost more than five ships of the 
line, and where is the prince who can afford 
to cover his country with troops for its 
defense as that ten thousand men descend- 
ing from the clouds might not in many 
places do an infinite deal of mischief befor 
a force could be brought together to repel 
them? It is a pity that any national jealousy 
should, as you imagine it may, have prevent- 
ed the English from prosecuting the experi- 
ment, since they are such ingenious mechani- 
cians, that, in their hands, it might have 
made a more rapid progress toward perfec- 


tion and all the utility it is capable of 
affording. The commencement here of the 


art of flying will, as you observe, be a new 
epoch.”’ 

That a hundred years should go by with- 
out any further improvement never entered 
Franklin’s mind. 

‘‘The lack of progress,’’ M. Aimé went 
on, ‘‘has not been because time and study 
and even life have not been given to the 
subject. A number of brave and learned 
men have sacrificed their lives in the hope 
of discovering something further that would 
place the balloon on a basis of more general 
utility. It took a lot of courage for these 
first men to go up and trust to Providence to 
bring them back safely. But they saw ina 
very short while that simply drifting with 
the wind was not going to make the balloon 
a great factor in the world’s progress. So 
that the first balloon had not been sent up 
more than several months before one was 
seut across the English Channel. It was 
found on the French side in fair condition, 
and this it was that led the brilliant Fran- 
cois Pilatie de Rozier to attempt to cross, in 
which attempt he lost his life. He was the 
first of the heroes. But in endeavoring to 
go somewhere De Rozier started the balloon- 
ists working in the right direction. As long 
as the wind is in the right direction, there 
is no difficulty, but for scientific achieve- 
ment one must use the wind to guide one, 
and not be entirely at its mercy. The first 
man to start in on the problem of steering 
was Blanchard, a contemporary of Mont- 
golfier. He used a pair of large oars, which 
he worked by hand, just as one uses oars in 
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the water. He claimed that he succeeded in 
guiding his balloon, but the accomplishment 
was doubtless very little. Mirlan, the next 
man, made a big improvement over Blanch- 
ard, for he ‘used one oar, made of light 
wood frame, with silk stretched over it very 
tightly, worked from the rear of the car. 
This, you 3ee, was really the idea of the 
screw, and it is this idea that marks one 
side of our progress to-day, on water as well 
as in air. 

“Tt was not until 1868 that the screw 
idea was further applied by Captain Renard 
and Captain Krebs, who, on August 30, are 
said to have made progress against a north- 
cast wind. The ascension that Chalais Mead- 
en made really started the important inves- 
tigation in the right line. It had been found 
that the pear-shaped balloon was a splendid 
thing for drifting with the wind, but not for 
progressing against it, so the gas envelope 
in this case was elliptical, or cigar-shape, 
being about one hundred feet long by thirty- 
nine in diameter. The motors were composed 
of accumulators which supplied a ten-horse 
power for a period of four months. The rud- 
der was 39 feet square, and a screw propel- 
ler was in front of the aéronaut, which was 
worked inside by a current from voltaic 
cells. At first the balloon was allowed to 
drift with the wind, and then it was steered 
back. Imagine the amazement of the aéro- 
nauts and other scientists, who were watch- 
ing, when they saw the balloon gracefully 
turn about, describe a curve of about 300 
meters’ radius, and sail back. When it came 
within twenty feet of the ground it slowed 
its speed and stopped. The two miles jour- 
ney each way did not take more than forty 
minutes. The northeast wind that I have 
spoken of was, however, very slight, which 
was an excellent thing for the experiment, 
but did not give any idea of what could be 
done with this balloon against a strong wind 

“The elliptical balloon now became a set- 
tled thing, and little by little it was discov- 
ered that the things that must go to make a 
balloon progress though the air, rather than 
drift, was the application of the screw and 
the rudder. The rudder in itself was not so 
difficult a problem, but how to work the 
screw has been and is the problem to-day. 
Electric motors were tried, but they were 
found to be very heavy in proportion to 
their effective power. 

“‘The question of motors is the real one 
at the present time. Just a little thing that 
I will mention will show you how we have 
gotten into the detail of the work. And that 
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is the mechanical part of the motor must be 
so arranged as not to call too much on the 
right hand of the balloonist, he having so 
many other things to do. All the sources of 
energy are being considered and studied; 
the evaporation of air, gas, petroleum, and 
it is in this way that we are so closely in 
touch with the automobilists, for they, too, 
are greatly interested in the question of 
light motors. 

“The first talk of crossing the Atlantic 
came from America, and it was not the fault 
of the great American aéronaut, Wise, that 
something was not done in that line. In all 
probability it would have failed, but even 
failures count for something. All that the 
aeronauts could hope for, then, was to use 
the wind and get into a current that would 
bring them to the place desired. Their hope 
of crossing the Atlantic was based on the 
belief in a constant current blowing from 
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west to east, which they would get into at 
the height of three miles. There was great 
disappointment among scientists over here 
when it was learned that after Mr. Wise had 
built an enormous balloon, containing almost 
400,000 cubic feet, and lifting more than 
seven tons, the material of which it was 
made was so poor that the trip had to be 
given up. 

‘“‘When you cross the American conti- 
nent,’’ I asked, ‘‘what will be your method 
of navigating ?”’ 

‘*Ah, there you are,’’ and the aéronaut 
laughed. ‘‘That is the problem. I have to 
build the balloon first, and when I say that 
I will do this in one year, or two years from 
now, lam simply stating that this is the time 
that it will take to solve that problem. But 
now we are not talking of problems such as 
confronted the aéronauts at the end of the 
last century. Then it was invention, now it 
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is application. Within the last few years 
progress enough has been made to make the 
voyage a certain thing, and all] that now re- 
mains is to build a balloon fitted for the trip. 
And in building such a balloon, there are so 
many things to consider: Which are the 
most lasting, and which are the best fitted 
of the various appliances and discoveries of 
the past few years.’’ 

‘*What, then, is the present status of bal- 
loons ?”’ 

‘*One great principle has been discovered 
that entirely changes the basis of working. 
It is, 1 am happy to say, the discovery of a 
Frenchman. Curious it is, too, that his dis- 
covery was along the line of the oldest 
experiments in aéronautics. I don’t suppose 
it is generally known that Leonard de Vinci, 
the great painter, was a designer of flying 
machines, and wrote a treatise on the flight 
of birds. 

‘For years the study of the flight of birds 
was kept up, in touch with, but often apart 
from, the study of balloons; but Nadar 
brought the two together very closely when 
he wrote his pamphlet on ‘The Right to 
Fly.’ His principle, which he called le plus 
lourd que lair, has given a great start to 
another kind of aérial investigation, which 
the Aéro Club hopes to foster, and which 
already has, in fact, made great progress. 
His principle proved one thing, and that was 
that the flying machine must be a flying 
machine —that is, it could not be a resting 
machine or a drifting one. Nadar construct- 
ed a great balloon called ‘The Giant,’ at 
his own expense, for the purpose of proving 
his principle, but, unfortunately, neither the 
balloon nor the ascension was a success, 
though his principle has made him famous. 
From it have come three different kinds of 
appliances, which we call the screw, a flyer 
(Heilicopterous), the straight or wing (Or- 
thopterous), and the aéroplane. The first of 
these is based on one or more screws with 
vertical or slightly inclined axles, operated 
by a motor of sufficient power to develop 
the resistance or motor power in the oar, 
which, it was hoped, at first, would support 
the apparatus and also move it forward. 
The second has not been very successfully 
applied within the last few years, because it 
was an erroneous conception on the flying of 
birds, although a balloon I have just heard 
of, constructed on this plan, is said to be 
very successful. It is not, mind you, on my 
lines of investigation, but still it interests 
me very much. Constantine Dauilewsky is 
one of the great aéronauts of Russia, and 
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several months ago he successfully made an 
ascension in a balloon which was moved for- 
ward, or, in fact, in whatever way he liked, 
by this straight wing appliance. The most 
interesting part of his experiment—and this 
will show you how closely we watch the 
world for means and suggestions—was the 
fact that the rear part of his balloon was 
round, while the front, that indicated the 
direction in which he was going, was shaped 
like the sharp end of a cigar, and by putting 
his appliance at the rear end he elevated 
the nose, so to speak, and in this way got 
an upward direction much like that the bird 
gets. Below the balloon was a large number 
of wings, which, | understand, he moved 
with his hands, having some small mechan- 
ism in the seat (there is no car). What I 
imagine would be a fatal defect in this bal- 
loon, unless his wing is very perfect, is his 
inability to descend as rapidly as he ought 
to be able to ascend.”’ 

M. Aimé attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion throughout scientific France a few years 
ago by his proposition to use the vapor of 
air in balloon ascension. Here it might be 
said that few men have more scientific basis 
for their experiments than he. A man origi- 
nally of a very wealthy family, he had given 
his entire life to the study of scientific 
studies, and up to about ten years ago was 
professor of mathematics in one of the 
French colleges. When he proposed his 
‘“‘Thermosphere,’’ he was subjected to a 
great deal of ridicule, but, little by little, 
the aéronauts are coming around to regard 
his theory as practical. It was my good 
fortune to see the motor, on which the suc- 
cess of his theory will depend, in course of 
construction, and to listen to his explana- 
tion of its working, which was as interest- 
ing as only a Frenchman can make a philo- 
sophical and mathematical subject. In fact, 
what M. Aimé had to say about balloons 
(Au fait il ne parle jamais dautre chose—as 
a well-known balloonist said of him) was at 
all times interesting almost to the oratorical 
point—a poetic scientist if ever there was 
one. 

‘My earnest hope,’’ said M. Aimé, as he 
stood before his motor, ‘‘is yet to make an 
ascension in a balloon inflated with the 
vapor of air.’’ 

‘*But won’t your vapor condense?’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Ah, there you are,’’ he said. ‘‘That is 
a view I have heard everywhere,’’ and then 
he explained at length his scheme: As the 
air condensed, it would be received into a 
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reservoir, and [ee So {4 = aaa | with a current 
then again be * ae ’ ‘i | going in the di- 
generated into ‘ rection which he 
vapor, so that ti wants, and this 
the balloon would a will be one of the 
practically have A, important fact- 
a never-ending |: oe ors in aérial nav- 
supply of the |* \ igation.”’ 


material which |F@ 
kept it afloat. 
‘*There are but 
four gases for 
aéronauts: hy- 
drogen, a mix- 
ture known to us 
as gaz de |’ecla- 
irage; gas of am- 
monia, and the 
vapor of air. The 
first two have 
been tried; of 
the third aéro- 
nauts are timid, 
and the fourth is 
yet to be proven 
I think it will 
be the greatest. 
At least, this 
part of it will 
have to be used. 
The problem, 
say, of crossing 
the Atlantic has 
always seemed a 
very easy one, on 
account of the 
steady wind 
blowing from 
west to east, 
which is said to 
be three miles 
above the earth, 
but the atmos- 
pheric currents 
are found in lay- 
that is, 
the height of ten 
thousand feet you will find an east wind, and 
on going another ten thousand feet you will 
possibly strike a west wind, so that a person 
embarking without the means of rapidly as- 
cending or descending would be at the mercy 
of the wind, which might be blowing in a di- 
rection other than that desired. But with my 
Thermosphere, as you can see, ascension or 
descension can be very rapidly made, so that 
if a man finds that he strikes a current blow- 
ing in a. direction that he does not desire to 
go, he can descend or ascend until he meets 
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Another bal- 
loonist with 
whom I talked, 
and whose inves- 
| tigations and as- 
| censions have at- 
| tracted world- 
wide attention, 
is M. Mallet, who 
came over here a 
year ago to build 
the balloon that 
was used in Cuba 
by the American 
troops. Ascend- 
| ing from Paris he 

remained in the 
air thirty-six 
hours, traveling 
through France 
and Belgium. 
“It was not 
| the ability of the 
| human being to 
| remain in the 
air,’’?’ said M. 
Mallet, ‘‘but it 
was the question 
whether we could 
make progress 
without losing 
gas, or whether 
we could ascend 
when it was nec- 
essury without 
losing ballast. 
My experiments 
were mostly suc- 
cessful because 
of the screw that I used for vertical movement 
that is, the screw was attached to the bot- 
tom of the car, and when I wished to ascend 
it was set in motion by an electric motor, so 
both for horizontal and vertical movement we 
have in future to depend on motors, and that 
is why so much study and so much time and 
money are being spent on this subject.”’ 

“Do you think, M. Mallet,’’ I asked, 
‘‘that the trip across the ocean is possible ?”’ 

‘*Possible? Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it 
merely a matter of time.”’ 
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SANTA CLAUS 


By MARY T. VAN DENBURGH 


T was three weeks before Christmas. Dor- 
othy Earle was seated near the window, 
one hand in the foot of a small stocking 

which she was mending. As she wove the 
thread back and forth across the hole she 
listened to the chatter of her children. Sud- 
denly her eyes filled with tears, and lier 
hands dropped idly to her lap. 

‘*T want a train of cars,’’ she heard, ‘‘and 
some soldiers, and, oh! I wish I could have 
that horse, the big one with the saddle on 
him; and I’d like 

‘“‘Now, James, let me tell. I want the 
doll in the crib, and the little piano, and a 
set of dishes, and the lovely washtub. I'll 
choose the rest next time we go.”’ 

‘‘Let’s ask mamma if we can go now. 
Mamma, can we walk round the block and 
look in the windows, and choose the things 
we want Santa Claus to bring us?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, the fresh air will do you 
good; but *» After a pause, during 
which she drew the little stocking off her 
hand, fastened the needle in it and put it 
away, Mrs. Earle continued: ‘‘Come here, 
first, and listen to something mamma has to 
tell you about Santa Claus.”’ 

‘*Come on, quick, Dolly; mamma is going 
to tell us a story about Santa Claus,’’ an- 
nounced James to his sister. 

The children stood leaning against their 
mother, waiting for her to begin, but she 
seemed to find it hard to commence her 
story. 

‘*Hurry up, mamma,”’ said James. 

‘*You like to listen to the fairy stories 
mamma tells, don’t you, even though you 
know that there are no really truly fairies ?”’ 

The children nodded, so as not to inter- 
rupt, their eyes growing big and round, fast- 
ened on their mother’s face. ‘‘Well, dears, 
Santa Claus is like the fairies; he is not 
real, but just a story that people tell to 
little boys and girls because they think it 
will make them happy to imagine that Santa 
Claus gives the pretty presents. All the 
things are bought by some one who loves 
the children, and then they pretend that 
Santa Claus has brought them. But when 
people are very poor and haven’t any money, 


they can’t buy presents for their children, 
even though they love them very dearly, and 
that is the way it is going to be with us this 
year. Mamma’s money is nearly gone, and 
she wanted to tell you about it, because you 
are getting so big now that you can help her 
bear troubles and be a great comfort to 
her.’’ 

‘*And we won’t have anything at all?” 
asked James. 

‘*I’m afraid not, dear.’’ 

‘*And there never was a Santa Claus any 
of the time ?”’ said Dolly, her lip beginning to 
roll outward. 

Two tears ran down Mrs. Earle’s cheeks. 
James saw them and wiped them away with 
his fat little fingers. ‘‘Never mind, mam- 
ma,’’ he said, his voice quivering with dis- 
appointment, ‘‘when I am big I will buy us 
things.’’ Then, to the sobbing Dolly, ‘‘Come 
on, Dolly, let’s go and choose the things I 
am going to buy when I’m a man.’’ 

The mother helped them put on hats and 
jackets. ‘‘Now, James, take care of your 
sister. Dolly, don’t hurry down the stairs. 
Good-by, dearies.”’ 

‘Vhen they had gone she took up the 
mending again, wondering if she had been 
wise in destroying their faith in Santa Claus. 
“‘T might have let them have a few more 
weeks’ pleasure,’’ she thought; ‘‘but they 
were fixing their hopes so high that I was 
afraid their grief would be too bitter if they 
were not realized.”’ 

As the children went carefully down the 
long stairs, Miss Wilton, the thin seamstress 
with the harsh voice, stood on one of the 
landings, taking leave of a customer. She 
stared at the little ones as they passed. 

‘*How they ever get along I don’t see,”’ 
she said. ‘‘She’s that poor.”’ 

‘*Hush,’’ said the other woman, ‘‘they 
will hear you.”’ 

‘*Oh, they won’t know.’’ Miss Wilton al- 
ways treated children as if they were deaf 
or stupid. ‘‘And proud,’’ she continued, 
elevating her thin nose to convey an idea of 
the pride of Mrs. Earle, ‘‘you’d be sur- 
prised. He died when they first came here, 


more than a year ago, but that was a good 
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She made a mistake and took the 


riddance. 
wrong one when she married him, or I miss 
my guess.’’ This, as it happpened, was quite 
true, though Miss Wilton did not know it. 


“*T don’t like her,’’ said Dolly to her 
brother. ‘‘What’s a riddance ?’’ 

James had a feeling that it was not de- 
sirable for one’s father to be a riddance, but 
he could not put it into words, so he said he 
didn’t know. 

On the opposite side of the block was a 


great department store, one window of 


which was filled with all sorts of toys. ‘To 
walk around to this and stand before it, 
talking over the wonderful things, had been 
a source of unending delight to the children. 
As it was about the only pleasure left to 
them, and as they always came and went in 
safety, their mother thought best to let 
them enjoy it, especially as they returned 
rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed from the out- 
door air. 

They took their usual positions at the 
window. At first they were rather quiet, 
owing to the disappointment about Santa 
Claus, but the sight of the fascinating ob- 
jects was so inspiring that they could not 
long remain depressed. The passers smiled 
as they heard Dolly say, ‘‘You’ll buy me 
that when you’re a man, won’t you, James ?’’ 
for they did not know the sad little story 
that caused the question. The children 
talked, making plans and building air cas- 
tles, until it was time to go. ‘‘Let’s walk 
round the block the other way,’’ said 
Dolly, tearing herself away from the win- 
dow with a sigh. 

‘**All right,’’ replied James, and hand in 
hand they turned toward home. 

They had not gone far, when they stopped, 
wide-eyed and open-mouthed with astonish- 
ment, for there, right in front of them, 
stood Santa Claus himself! Santa Claus, 
dressed all in furs, with long white hair and 
a great white beard, leaving only his eyes 
and nose and a little bit of his forehead 
visible. The forehead was unwrinkled, and 
the brown eyebrows and lashes shaded the 
eyes of a young man, but to childish obser- 
vation there is not much difference between 
thirty and seventy, so these discrepancies 
passed unnoticed. Dolly and James stood 


spell-bound until Santa Claus laughed and 


broke the charm. 

‘*Oh, James!’’ said Dolly, ‘‘it 7s.’’ 

The boy stepped forward. ‘‘Are you 
real?’’ he asked. 

‘*Pinch me and see,’ 
Claus. 


answered Santa 


“‘Oh! I know you’re alive. 
you really Santa Claus ?’’ 

**Can’t you believe your own eyes? What 
makes you think I’m not?’’ 

‘*Mamma said there isn’t any, and you do 
look too tall and thin.’’ 

‘*T suppose it’s my pictures that gave you 
that idea. They always make me look too 
short and fat. As for what your mamma 
said, she must have made a mistake.”’ 

‘Miss Wilton said she made one,’’ re- 
marked Dolly. 

‘*T have not the honor of the lady’s ac- 
quaintance, but undoubtedly she is a person 
of great wisdom,’’ said Santa Claus. ‘‘Now,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘tell me about yourselves; 
where do you live, what is your father’s 
name ?”’ 

‘*We live round the block. Papa’s dead,’’ 
said James. 

‘*And Miss Wilton said it was a good rid- 
dance,’’ added Dolly. 

‘*| withdraw my opinion of Miss Wilton, 
as being too hastily formed,’’ said Santa 
Claus. 

‘“What ?”’ 

‘*Tell me your name, little girl.”’ 

‘*Dolly.”’ 

**And yours?’ 

“James. ”’ 

‘*Dolly—James,’’ said Santa Claus; then, 
quickly, ‘‘Dolly and James what ?’’ 

‘*My name is James Earle,’’ replied the boy. 

“*By Jove!’’ said Santa Claus; then he 
added softly, ‘‘ Hallelujah !’’ 

Before Dorothy James had married the 
Wrong One there had been Somebody Else. 
His name was Harold Merton. After Dor- 
othy had married the Wrong One, Harcld 
Merton’s sorrow was so great that he thought 
he would go out into the world to find out 
what kinds of sorrow other people had to 
endure, and so he joined the Salvation Army. 
There he had learned much of sorrows of 
many kinds; among them, he watched that 
of Dorothy, for she soon discovered that she 
had married the Wrong One, and Harold 
Merton looked on from afar, ready to help 
if the time should ever come when he might 
do so. But after a while he had lost trace 
of her; she and her husband and children 
had dropped out of sight. Harold kept on 
with his army work, and so it happened that 
he stood on the street corner in the garb of 
Santa Claus to receive the Christmas offer- 
ing for the Salvation Army. And so it hap- 
pened that when he found Dorothy’s chil- 
dren, Harold Merton, in his surprise, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘By Jove!’’ and Lieutenant Mer- 
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ton, of the Salvation Army, out of the grati- 
tude of his heart murmured ‘‘Hallelujah!’’ 

‘*Well, little ones, don’t you want to take 
me home with you and show me to your 
mamma ?”’ 

‘‘Can you go up stairs?’’ asked Dolly, 
‘cause we haven’t got any chimney.”’ 

‘“‘Then it’s lucky I met you,’’ replied 
Santa Claus, ‘‘for I don’t like to climb 
strange stairways in the dark on Christmas 
Eve, with the load I have to carry.’’ 

‘*We’ll show you all the places where the 
steps turn and you have to be careful,’’ the 
children promised. 

And they did; and Santa Claus was so 
anxious to learn, and it took so much talk- 
ing to explain to him that Mrs. Karle heard 
them, and was waiting at the top of the 
stairs to find out the cause of all the excite- 
ment. When she saw the strange figure 
with the children her eyes opened almost as 
wide as her little girl’s, and surprise 
brought a pretty color to her cheeks, so 
that her face lost for a moment the worn, 
tired look it wore. 

‘“‘Why, Dolly; why, James,’’ she began, 
but the children broke in with, ‘‘Oh, mam- 
ma! he is real. We found him, and he’s 
coming Christmas Eve; he truly is!”’ 

They entered the little room, and the 
light from the window fell on the face of 
Santa Claus. Mrs. Earle looked up at him 
vith a smile of welcome as she waited for 
him to speak. 

‘‘Dorothy!’’ he said, and at the sound of 
his voice her face grew cold and hard. 

‘*Harold Merton!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I want 
nothing from you. Why have you come 
here ?’’ 

‘*A little child led me,’’ was his answer. 

‘‘Have you not come to offer me charity 
because you heard I am poor?’’ she de- 
manded. 

“Oh, mamma! he’s going to give us 
Christmas presents, and he came to find out 
the way,’’ said James. 

*‘T can take nothing from you,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Earle. 

‘‘Mamma, let him give us things,’’ wailed 
Dolly. 

‘‘Won’t you listen to them, Dorothy?’’ 
asked Santa Claus. ‘‘Let them speak for 
me.”’ 

“Iam poor, and for their sake I will put 
aside my pride, and ask you for work, if 
you will promise to give me that and no 
more.”’ 

“You know you may trust me,’ 


reply. 
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Dolly began to cry and say, ‘‘I don’t want 
to work, I want a dolly and a wash tub, and 
some dishes and things to play with.’’ 

‘*My darling, you do not understand, ”’ said 
the mother, as she tried to comfort her. 

‘*May I not promise them a Merry Christ- 
mas, Dorothy? Do you deny me even that?’’ 
asked Santa Claus. 

Mrs. Earle gave a reluctant consent, and 
Santa Claus lifted the children on his knees 
and had a little talk with them. Before he 
bade them good-by he knew exactly what 
they wanted, and they had become the best 
of friends. 

The next day a bundle of sewing came for 
Mrs. Earle, and soon after Santa Claus ap- 
peared to tell her about it. He was obliged 
to assure her that it was work which had to 
be done, and that if she would not do it the 
army must find some one who would. The 
number of directions Santa Claus found to 
give about that sewing was really surpris- 
ing. He thought of some important point 
every day. Mrs. Karle received him coldly, 
until one day, when he failed to come, she 
discovered how much she missed his visit. 
The children talked of nothing else. Imagine 
their delight at knowing Santa Claus so well, 
and making Christmas plans with him. 

Much may be done in three weeks; oh, 
very much, if more than twice three years 
of loving and waiting are behind them. 
When Santa Claus came on Christmas Eve 
with his pack the mother was quite as glad 
to see him as the children were. 

The pack was opened. Nothing had been 
forgotten, and the children were wildly 
happy. While Dolly was trying to make two 
very short, plump arms reach around all her 
presents so as to carry them over to the 
corner where her brother was building a 
stable for his horse, Santa Claus turned to 
Mrs. Karle and said: ‘*‘Dorothy, my work 
with the army ends with the year. AmI 
never to have wife or home? I have waited 
long. Will you not. promise me on this 
Christmas Eve that before its anniversary 
comes you will give me the best and dearest 
woman in the world ?’’ 

Dorothy’s answer was spoken very low, 
but it must have been satisfactory to Santa 
Claus, for he caught her in his arms in a 
big Christmas hug. 

James took this as the signal for a frolic, 
and began to dance around them, crying, 
‘*Hurrah for Santa Claus!’’ Dolly chimed in 
with, ‘‘Hurrah! he is real, and I love him.”’ 

‘‘So do I,’’ whispered her mother, and 
Santa Claus said, ‘‘ Hallelujah !’’ 

















IRVING 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Ry OLIVER DWIGHT BATES 


¢¢]F you will step this way, Mr. Irving will 
see you.”’ 
“*Mr. Irving! Mr. Irving!’ 
had become of Sir Henry? 

It must be confessed that this mistering a 
Knight was rather mystifying to one who 
had practiced the Sir Henry until it rolled 
easily from a tongue unaccustomed to ad- 
dressing strangers, especially distinguished 
strangers, by their Christian names. Art 
all the world over is fraternal, and somehow 
or another one had felt that a great actor in 
England, even though knighted, differed 
little from a great actor in America. One 
could readily see that a politician would 
change after being knighted--an English 
politician could do anything, I believe, but 
who on earth could imagine a change in Sir 
‘Bill’? Frye or Lord ‘‘Tom’’ Reed. It is, | 
believe, just this severe regard for formality 
and distinction, and absence of familiarity, 
that distinguishes the life of the two coun- 
tries, and the first thing that the sensitive 
American sets himself about is to avoid in- 
troducing the colloquial habit into his con- 
versation. And so the Mr. Irving was rather 
puzzling. 

But if anything was necessary to set one 
at absolute ease, it was to meet the famous 
actor himself. Less, perhaps, than anybody 
in the world does he represent the real Eng- 
lish side of the titled aristocracy. This is 
not said in derogation. He is more of Eng- 
land’s growing democracy, and it was only 
at the solicitude of his brother actors that 
he took the title he now bears. 

“‘The glorious part of Henry Irving’s 
career,’’ said Stuart Robson, one day, ‘‘is, 
that as he has advanced himself he has 
brought the profession right up with him. 
Here in America people don’t realize what 
prejudices theatrical folk of England had to 
contend with, but now the actor stands with 
the best of them. He has his place in society 
just the same as any other artist, and Henry 
Irving has done most of the work that has 
brought this about.”’ 

For a number of years it was known that 
the Queen was ready to recognize the great 
talent of the first of English-speaking 
actors, and to express the sense of gratitude 
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the nation felt to him for what he had done 
for theatrical production by conferring on 
him the title. Irving’s friends in the liter- 
ary and social world were anxious that he 
should be knighted, but he frequently ex- 
pressed in conversation his opinion, which, 
of course, reached what are ambiguously 
called the Royal Ears, that he did not de- 
sire the honor. It was not until the mem- 
bers of his own profession, headed by 
Charles Wyndham, went and told him that 
they desired to see him knighted, that he 
consented. 

‘*You must, Irving, for the good of the 
cause,’’ Wyndham is reported to have said ; 
‘‘you have carried your profession up to the 
point where one of its members is consid- 
ered worthy of knighthood. Your own work 
in this direction will not be completed until 
you have accepted this honor which is an 
honor tous all.’’ The year after this, among 
the birthday announcements, was Henry 
Brodribb Irving. 

If one imagines that the knighted actor 
behind the scenes is any different from any 
other actor he will be greatly disappointed. 
Perhaps Charles Wyndham, with his smoking 
room behind the scenes of the Criterion 
Theatre, fitted up like a steamer cabin, ac- 
cords more with what might be*the popular 
conception ofa knighted actor... The easy 
lounging manner was not so®noticeable, for 
the actor had just recovered from his illness 
and was not yet very strong. It was after 
the strong scene at the end of the third act 
of ‘‘Robespierre,’’ and that, perhaps, had 
something to do with it. Strange psycho- 
logical phenomena, as the philosophers 
would say, as he worked from that climax 
up to. the final one, he seemed to return 
more and more to his personal self as he 
came off the stage, so that as the curtain 
fell on the destruction of Robespierre, he 
was talking in that easy, graceful manner 
that is famous, and what was still more 
graceful under the circumstances—himself. 
One thing impressed me strongly, and 
that is, that Sir Henry Irving is not a great 
actor off the stage. 

‘*That, I think, is particularly an Ameri- 
can characteristic,’’ he said, in reply to a 
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statement in the form of a question. ‘‘To go 
to the beginning of things, my stage life 
extends over forty years. Like most boys, 
I suppose, who came to London from the 
West of England, London appeared to me 
immensely dramatic, and at a very early age 
I was very, very fond of the theatre. Then 
you see, | came to London when I was only 
eleven. [used to recite a great deal asa 
boy, and it was not until I began to earn my 
living at a desk in a merchant’s office that I 
thought of the fascinations of the stage as 
a career. I studied then in the elocution 
class, and took lessons from an actor who 
was engaged at Sadler’s Wells, and through 
him I came to know a number of actors and 
managers of that famous place. There was 
no encouragement at first, however, and so 
I went off to the provinces playing very 
small parts. One of my earliest engagements 
was at the Theatre Royal in Edinburgh, 
where I met such actors as Miss Cushman, 
Miss Faucit, Vandenhoff, Robson, Charles 
Matthews, Benjamin Webster and Wright. 
Association with actors of this type taught 
me a great deal, and showed me how hard | 
would have to work to obtain the position | 
wanted, and I came back to London after 
eight years, and had very little difficulty in 
getting a position. It was much harder then 
for a young actor than it is now. How? 
Oh, in a number of ways; salaries were 
smaller, there were less comforts, and an 
actor was supposed to do more than he does 
now, and he got less credit for volunteering 
to do more than he was asked to.”’ 

‘“‘How was your acting of the early 
days?’’ I asked. I was looking for that 
story which has been told so often about his 
having been hissed off the boards. 

‘‘Oh, now that is a question I cannot an- 
swer, but I was hissed every night for a 
week when I was playing the provinces about 
thirty-five years ago. I was given an en- 
gagement as leading man in a very small 
theatre, and before I made my bow to the 
audience I[ learned that the man whose place 
I had taken was very popular in the vicin- 
ity, and that the people strongly disproved 
of the way in which the management had 
forced him to retire, so that when I made 
my appearance the audience showed their 
disapproval of the manager by strongly hiss- 
ing the successor to their favorite, and they 
kept it up for a week. It was a very un- 
happy week for me.”’ 

In 1871 Irving came under the manage- 
ment of Colonel Bateman, who had just be- 
come lessee of the Lyceum Theatre. Irving 
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was leading man, and supported Bateman’s 
three daughters in their various réles. From 
his entrance to that theatre, or rather from 
the time he assumed management of it 
after Colonel Bateman’s death, up to the 
present day, he has been the leading figure 
in the English theatrical world. 

What distinguished young Irving as an 
actor was the care with which he studied 
his part, no matter how insignificant it was, 
and his ability to introduce good new busi- 
ness. Every young actor with budding de- 
sires can introduce new business if you’ll 
let him. But Irving’s attempts at novelty 
were really good. 

With Irving’s engagement as leading man 
of the Lyceum Theatre began his real 
career. It is worthy of note that in a pro- 
fession of such vicissitudes, Irving contrived 
to win his way from the post of leading man 
in this theatre to the honor of making it, 
under his direction, the sanctuary of the 
highest modern development of the drama. 
His first marked success was made in the 
part of Mr. Jingle in ‘‘Pickwick,’’ his de- 
lineation not only being universally admired 
and praised, but even winning a few words 
of appreciation from Dickens himself, who 
seldom was satisfied with the stage por- 
trayals of his characters. But it was in 
‘‘The Bells’’ that London came to know 
what Irving really could do. His Matthias 
started him upward in an unmistakable man- 
ner. Instead of supporting Isabelle Bate- 
man, as he had previously done, be became 
the star of the company, and success after 
success followed in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Richelieu, ’’ 
‘Eugene Aram,”’ etc. 

With even these early days his name was 
associated with ‘‘defense of the stage,’’ and 
it was with this in mind that I asked him 
what, in his opinion, had been the greatest 
change in the past twenty-five years. 

“The greatest marked difference,’’ he 
said slowly, and in that strikingly measured 
manner, ‘‘is that it is no longer necessary 
to vindicate the stage. There was a time 
when it was. Another great change, and 
one that has helped the actor immensely is 
the growth in the number of strong, honest 
and capable critics. The actor must have 
publicity and honest criticism, and, in pro- 
portion as he gets that, the necessity for 
‘vindication’ ceases. He then takes his place 
according to his merit, that is, he takes his 
place in his time. But an actor is never sure 
what another time will think of him. An 
actor’s rewards are peculiar. 1| think it was 
Mr. Archer who said that beautiful pictures, 
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statues and fine buildings, no matter how 
much you admire them, never cause you to 
throw up your hat or applaud very vigor- 
ously. In walking through an art collection 
you simply make a pencil mark alongside of 
the name of the picture that pleases you. 
The methods of expressing approval of act- 
ing are stronger, but the thing that pro- 
duces the approval has passed away with its 
creation.”’ 

‘‘What effect will the new drama have on 
acting?’’ I asked, knowing full well the 
question would bring an inquiry. 

‘“‘The new drama? the new drama?’’ The 
heavy eyebrows were lowered reflectively. 

“The drama of 
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‘‘Most decidedly, or I would not have 
made them. When ‘Becket’ was published 
I pointed out to Tennyson that the poem 
seemed to me to have very great dramatic 
possibilities if one could get it into shape. 
I asked him if he would allow it to be pro- 
duced in an altered form, and he replied that 
I might do anything I pleased with it. Ac- 
cordingly I made such changes as I thought 
necessary and sent the poem to Tennyson, 
cut for a stage production, asking him that 
he make the alterations himself. He did 
this, and, moreover, added a speech at the 
end of the second act. It is a very beautiful 
and human play. On the night of the first 

performance Hallam 





ideas.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes—yes— of 
course —the drama of 
ideas. I suppose it 
will have some effect, 
won’t it?”? Which 
was a very diplomatic 
answer, if not to the 
point. I believe it 
was Irving’s friend, 
Joseph Hatton, who 
said that if Irving 
had not been an actor 
he would have been a 
diplomat. 

I put the next 
question more blunt- 
ly. 

‘You did not favor 
the Independent The- 
atre movement, 
then ?’’ 

“Not as 





it was 








Tennyson told me he 
wished very much 
shat his father had 
lived to see it, as he 
knew it would have 
pleased him.’’ 

‘“‘Have you ever 
thought of writing 
your reminiscences ?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve thought 
cf it, but that is 
about all.’’ 

Two days later | 
saw Irving cutting 
across Trafalgar 
Square, going toward 
Pall Mall. It was a 
delightful June day, 
and the walk was 
evidently a chosen 
exercise, though his 





short, stecky com- 
panion must have 
found it rather a 
labor. He was tak- 





managed here,’’ he 
answered, frankly, 
and at the same Henry Irving, 


time courteously, the 

‘‘here’’ being put in, I suppose, out of de- 
ference to the similar endeavors of my fel- 
low countrymen. 

“It wasn’t independent as I saw it. The 
dramas produced professed to deal with life 
in its broadest sense. Instead, they dealt 
with life in the narrowest sense. They took 
all the poetry out of it. Yes, | think Ibsen 
abolished too much. Then another thing 
which seemed wrong with the movement 
was that it ran too much to foreign plays, 
almost entirely, you might say.”’ 

This suggested to me Irving’s own encour- 
agement of English dramatists, and I asked 
him if Tennyson had willingly made the 
changes he wanted in ‘‘ Becket.’’ 


Thirty-five 


Fears Ago. ing long strides, his 


coat tails were flying 
behind him, his tall hat back somewhat on 
his head —altogether a striking figure. But 
interesting more than anything else was 
the face, the face that, seen behind the 
scenes, seemed always partly obscured by 
a curtain of grease paint (a curious sen- 
sation that of talking to a man as him- 
self when his features are arranged for 
some other). The long, narrow forehead, 
the straight nose, the thin, ascetic lips, 
the melancholy, gentle eyes—he was un- 
doubtedly the most intellectual-looking man 
I had seen in London that day. There 
was something wistful in his face, some- 
thing almost dependent. I understood then 
the many things that are told about Lon- 
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don of his good nature and generosity. 
Not only has he given plays to fellow ac- 
tors, with all his prompt-books, etc. ; but 
he has often assisted financially in their pro- 
ductions. The names of those who have been 
the recipients of favors at his hands are 
legion, but very little is known of what he 
does in this way as ‘‘assisting one’s fellow 
workers is not charity.”’ 

He was showing his art curios to a friend 
one time, among which was a beautiful cane 
that had belonged to Garrick. When they 
were through, the friend said: 

“The only thing I envy you, Irving, is 
that beautiful cane.’’ 

‘You need envy me no longer,’’ replied 
the actor, presenting him with the memento, 
which illustrates at once his felicitous 
phraseology and his generous disposition 
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‘What will you play in America?’’ I had 
asked him the night of the conversation 
reported above. 

“*T don’t know yet, but ‘Robespierre’ most 
certainly.”’ 

‘*You like the part ?’’ 

‘Yes, it isa great part, a strong one 
don’t you think so?”’ 

There was one more question; it came 
fittingly at the last when he said good-by, 
and bid me remember him to his friends in 
America —‘‘dear America.”’ 

‘‘May I ask,’’ I said, ‘‘what you do with 
all the American plays you buy ?”’ 

‘Oh, they will be produced some time,’’ 
and he didn’t even smile. 

Despite his ascetic face, his good nature, 
and his boundless generosity, | think Sir 
Henry likes his little joke. 
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Child of the old age of the year, 
With joy we see him come, 


When skies grow gray and woodlands sere— 
The brave chrysanthemum ! 


He laughs along the garden-ways, 
Above the frozen mould; 


He robbed the Sun on summer days 
And hoarded half its gold. 


And now he would repay again 
The share the summer lost, 


For his brief splendor 


in a vain 


Defiance of the frost. 
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T was a month to Christmas and season- 
able weather. The frost had hung needles 
on every bough. The fir cones and the 

grass crackled under foot as though they 
had been made of glass. The moon stood 
cloudless in a steel sky, and the wood-paths 
were white as though the snow had covered 
them. A fair night to look upon from fire- 
lit rooms, but i’ faith, admiration was frozen 
in me, guite frost-bitten, and like a stream 
that runs no longer. 

My Bucephalus stumbled along lazily. He 
had seen neither stable nor manger for a 
matter of days, and the last feed he had 
had was an apronful of mildewed oats, held 
to him by a pretty serving lass, whom after- 
wards I kissed for that service. I was a 
fasting man myself; ’twas not the first time 
I had tightened my kilt, and the need of the 
brute touched me more than my own. Three 
hungry dogs shambled at my heels, Flora, 
Don and Sancho, with their ears dropping to 
the ground and their little paws cracked and 
bleeding, so that ’twas with a joyful heart | 
suddenly stood still at sight of a great house 
in the heart o’ the wood, the same lit by 
many candles that shone through every case- 
ment. 

‘Why, here, be folk,’’ said I, ‘‘that hang 
the little Christ his Christmas Tree!’ And 
much surprised was I, for in the new dis- 
pensation, as ’twas called, it was unfashion- 
able to keep this joy or any joy. The houses 
of the nobles who had remained steadfast 
were shut up or in mourning. Yet, certes, 
these folks blazoned their merry-making 
abroad, as though the country were yet the 
king’s and people were free to rejoice. 

I had come out upon a wide space of 
ground surrounding the mansion, which had 
neither fence nor ha-ha, and halted a second 
by the dial in order to survey more clearly 
the house where I was going to ask food and 
shelter for myself and my companions, and, 
indeed, ’twas for their sakes, poor beasts, I 
risked it, for ’twas no small matter for me 
to approach a dwelling of such importance 
in those days, seeing that a reward was out 
for me for the affair at Northallerton. 
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“*Yet,’’ said I, ‘‘if I be laid by the heels, 
there may be some compassionate heart to 
take pity on these. And ’twill not be need- 
ful folk should know more than that I ama 
broken cavalier lest by ill chance they should 
have heard of that Sir Guy Dampier, whom 
the enemy loathes since he made him doff 
his hat to the king, and since he captured 
his supplies at Northallerton. I shall there- 
fore,’’ said I, ‘‘if they be crop-ears, dissem- 
ble my loyalty, for the which may Heaven 
forgive me.’’ 

Now as | looked toward the windows the 
blaze of light went out. I had forgotten that 
I stood there in the midst of moonlight, 
plain to be seen. No doubt some one had 
espied me, for now some starveling candles 
remained of all that glory, and most of the 
house lay in darkness. 

It was too late to retreat, if I would, 
since | might have a bullet in me before I 
could reach the wood’s cover; yet certainly 
that distinguishing of light, as though the 
house had something to fear, comforted me, 
for the dangers of the time were for those 
of my own color, not for those whose star 
was in the ascendant. I therefore took 
3ucephalus’ rein across my arm, and fol- 
lowed by my limping three, approached the 
house door, and struck on the great knocker. 

In a moment shambling steps came my 
way, a grating was shot back close to my 
ear, and a pair of sly old eyes looked sharp- 
ly upon me. 

‘*Who are you that knock so late?’’ asked 
a wheezing voice. 

‘*A belated traveler,’’ said I, ‘‘and would 
have knocked earlier had fortune brought 
me earlier to your hospitable doors.”’ 

‘‘How know you they are hospitable?’ 
he said, sourly. ‘‘ ’Tis no time for hospital- 
ity when the country is scoured by rogues 
and vagabonds, and no honest man is safe.”’ 

‘*Alack, friend,’’ said I, ‘‘shut me out if 
you will. Ishall not die of a night in the 
frost. But, I pray you, house and feed my 
poor beasts, lest they perish before morn- 
ing.’’ 

At this moment, Flora, who was used to 
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**We are of different c 


ladies’ laps, not to a skulkaway life, uttered 
a sharp whine. The old fellow pricked up 
his ears. 

‘‘How many beasts do you travel with?’’ 
he said. 

‘“‘My poor nag here,’’ I replied, ‘‘and 
this trio of spaniels, that will not desert me, 
though Fortune has. They are silken little 
beasts, friend,’’ I said stooping to move his 
pity, ‘‘and they will be famished in their 
fierce night.’’ 

‘‘The spaniel,’’ quoth he, ‘‘is a malignant 
beast,’’ yet I thought his eyes looked not 
unkindly. 

Then the grating closed, and I heard 
the rattle of the chains upon the door as 
he undid them. In another moment the 
warm breath from the great hall blew in 
my face, and the old fellow stood back to 
admit me. 

‘*We are of a different color, I perceive,’’ 
said he, as he held up his lantern, ‘‘yet my 
mistress, having a compassionate heart, 
would not deny you shelter. Throw your 
beast’s reins upon that post. I will see to 
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his wants when I have led you to my mis- 
tress.”’ 

‘‘He will stay there,’’ quoth I, ‘‘till the 
sleepy cold finishes him, lacking the pro- 
vender that would keep him alive. But 
whose house may this be, friend, that I have 
come to so timeously ?”’ 

‘*Kirk Braydon Hall,’’ said he, ‘‘and the 
mistress thereof a widow lady, Madam Fair- 
fax,”’ 

I was on the point to say ’twas an ill 
name that should be honorable, but remem- 
bered myself in time, and asked only if she 
were aught to the general. 

‘‘That is she,’’ said he, ‘‘own cousin to 
that great soldier of the Lord.”’ 

As he said it the lantern light upon his 
face played me a prank, for I could have 
sworn ’twas a roguish old visage and full of 
merriment. Yet again it was sad, in con- 
formity with his garments, which were of 
the cut and texture usual now in this Eng- 
land of ours that once was Merry. 

The dogs followed at my heels as we went 
up wide stairs and along stately corridors. 
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As we passed a mirror | caught sight of 
myself, and smiled to think what a figure I 
would cut in ladies’ eyes. It was hard to 
say which were most piteous, my dogs or 
myself, for the little beasts whined and 
trembled, and crept with their bellies to 
earth, while, as for me, I looked as battered 
and ill-favored a rogue as you might wish to 
see. . 

I have never been handsome—a great- 
nosed, lantern jawed, lean visage of a man, 
and I had not been improved by the slash I 
had at Northallerton, or the cartridge that 
flew in my face at Newbury Bridge; besides 
which hunger and exposure had wrought 
their worst upon me. Now my mustaches, 
fast thawing, hung raggedly upon my face, 
my hair was rough and disordered, my 
clothes that had once been gallant were a 
matter of shreds and patches, nor carried | 
aught of value save only the Spanish sword 
the queen’s hands gave me when I had flung 
the arch enemy’s beaver in the gutter before 
his lawful king. My ruffles were ragged, my 
boots mud to the knees. Indeed. I was as 
sorrowful a figure as you might wish to see. 

So was I ushered into the presence of 
those ladies, for as I advanced, bowing 
humbly, adown the great room, I saw that 
there were two. 

Mother and daughter, I made no doubt, 
for at a glance I had seen the likeness 
between them. Fine, oval, delicate faces 
were theirs, with eyebrows of arched black, 
sparkling eyes, full of spirit, and sweet lips 
which in the younger lady I thought were 
arch, though in the elder, serious. 

‘*Alas, madam,’’ said I, sweeping the 
ground with my ragged plumes, and address- 
ing the elder lady, ‘‘I crave your pardon to 
be here. Neither I nor my dogs are fit for 
your presence. ”’ 

‘Your need, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘is your ex- 
cuse. My servant tells me you ask food and 
shelter.”’ 

‘““An outhouse will do me, madame,”’ | 
said. ‘‘I should have passed your doors in- 
deed, if it were not for the need of these 
more helpless than I.’’ 

‘*Nay,’’ she said, hastily, ‘‘ Heaven forbid 
vou should lie in a stable, though we are 
not far removed from the festival of the 
Birth in the Stable. Yet would I not bid a 
poor gentleman accept so inhospitable an 
entertainment as fell to the lot of the Giver 
of that Feast. You are welcome, sir, and | 
am glad you are under my roof rather than 
below the inhospitable sky.’’ 

She smiled with great sweetness, and i 
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could only murmur my thanks and bow very 
low. 

‘“‘Your name, sir?’’ she asked. 

‘*Christopher Fiennes, a poor gentleman. ’’ 

‘*You have fought for Charles Stuart?’’ 
she said. 

‘*Alack, madam,”’ I answered, ‘‘what else 
should I do? I was brought up to reverence 
the King’s Majesty, and believe in the Right 
Divine of Princes. If I have been wrong it 
has been in good company.”’ 

‘*That is true,’’ she said, soberly. ‘‘It is 
not given to all to break the bonds in which 
their race has been swathed. Well, Master 
Cavalier, this is a godly household, but it 
will not refuse you the succor you so greatly 
need. Perchance your stay with us may lead 
to godly conviction and an amendment of 
your ways?’’ 

‘*Perchance, indeed, madam,’’ I replied, 
and was puzzled by a shaft of laughter, it 
might be, in her eyes. 

The younger lady looked up from my 
dogs, whom she was compassionately caress- 
ing. 

‘*He needs food and rest, mother,’’ she 
said; ‘‘shall nos I bid Treston prepare him 


, 


both? And these, too. Shall they not be 
fed and a bed of clean straw shaken for 
them’”’ 


‘*T fear they will lie no further from me 
than my chamber door,’’ I said. ‘‘We have 
not been used to being parted.’’ 

‘*There then they shall be,’’ said the elder 
lady, with great kindness. ‘‘Would that 
human friends were more like them! Pray 
do as you say, Lettice,’’ she went on, turn- 
ing to her daughter. ‘‘Master Christopher 
Fiennes will be glad, I make no doubt, of 
food and sleep. You are welcome to rest 
with us, sir, as long as you will.”’ 

When old Treston had summoned me, I sat 
down to as good a capon and pasty as ever 
tasted, and washed both down by great 
draughts of wine. While | ate the old fellow 
served me with a courtesy and kindness | 
had not looked for from one of his garb. 
When he was not serving he stood by with 
his lean hands clasped, and an expression of 
satisfaction upon his wrinkled face. 

‘*You are a brave eater, Master Cavalier, ”’ 
he adventured at last. 

“That am I, friend,’’ said I, ‘‘and that 
would you be if you had fasted as long as | 
have.”’ 

‘‘Lord!’’ said he, ‘‘what a thing it is to 
be young !’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ I replied, ‘‘I was a young fellow 
not so long ago, but am now old. Misfor- 
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tune bids youth take wings—with comeli- 
ness, love and such things.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw!’’ said he, calmly. ‘‘ You were 
yet personable, Master Cavalier, if you were 
but out of your rags.”’ 

“‘That disturbs me,’’ I said; ‘‘for how 
shall I appear again to those ladies in this 
miserable garb ?’’ 

‘*T can promise you no silks and velvets,’’ 
he said, ‘‘no carnalities of clothing, but my 
mistress has bid me set you some garments 
of our young master, now absent in London. 
They are seemly enough, and you will wear 





them, though they are of our fashion.’’ 

‘‘That shall I gladly,’’ I answered. 

‘““And would,’”’ he said, with a snuffle, 
‘that the inner man were as easily changed 
as the outer!’’ 

‘*Have you been long of the Puritans?’’ | 
asked him. 

‘‘Why, no,’’ he replied, with a change of 
tone. ‘‘Kirk Braydon was once as malignant 
as thou. But we had our eyes opened.’”’ 

**Ah,’’ I said, ‘‘l thought you wore new 
clothes that fitted you but ill.’’ 

For there was something in the old fel- 
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low's face that was merry and comfortable, 
and I could not at all reconcile it with his 
garments. 

‘*Your beast,’’ he said, ‘‘is starved thin. 
He has eaten a peck of oats, and would have 
gone on as long as your hair, if I had not 
stinted him of his good.’’ 

‘*You shall see him when he is sleek,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘His looks will thank you.’’ 

‘‘He has an Arab strain ?’’ 

‘‘He has. He is as fleet as the wind, and 
as tender as my dogs.”’ 

‘‘T knew it. <A pretty bit of horse-fiesh, 
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though ill-entreated. ’Tis a pity he fights on 
the wrong side.’’ 

‘*Nay,’’ said I, forgetting that I meant to 
act a part. ‘‘He is of royal blood, and needs 
must live and die royally.’’ 

The old fellow answered me not, and I 
doubted that he had understood me. 

I slept deep that night, yet through my 
sleep a vision haunted me; a right beautiful 
vision of Mistress Lettice Fairfax, as she 
had looked when she reminded her mother 
of my need, her slender dark beauty well 
framed in her rich and sober garb of white 
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silk, with the string of emeralds about her 
neck. 

The next morning I congratulated myself 
that I was in safe shelter, for the old wound 
in my leg had been bitten by the frost and 
going was painful to me, and would be for 
some days. 

Never shall I forget how that kind heart, 
madam. tended me herself with wound wa- 
ters and salves, recalling as she said, that 
my case might be that of her own son, now 
absent from her, and depending on other 
women’s ministrations if he came to hurt. 

‘‘T once knew.” said I to her, ‘‘a gentle- 
man by his name, one Rupert Fairfax, in 
the army of the Earl of Newcastle.’’ 

‘A kinsman, no doubt,”’ she said, hastily ; 
‘not all of us have yet come out of Egypt 
and the House of Bondage.’’ 

Now, because nothing makes a good wo- 
man so tender as a man's need, a rare 
friendship grew up and throve between me 
and Madam Fairfax so that | felt as tender 
to her as might her own son, and I believe 
her regard for me was something of 
motherly. 

In a week or so my wound was almost 
well, and since, though Christmas was at 
hand, the weather was gentle, | began to 
talk of taking the road again, but yet I was 
strangely loth to go. What was there for 
me to do but take service in a foreign army, 
as many another broken gentleman had 
done? My fortunes were vanished with the 
king’s. and I had no home save a half-ruined 
tower in Westmorland, and no one at all to 
make that homely. Yet 1 said that I would 
be going, and as I said it I watched Mistress 
Lettice’s face, and saw the sparkle fade out 
of it. 

Strange as it may seem, in so little a 
while, that face had come to be my star; 
though, as the poet hath it, love comes at 
first sight, so that the happening need not 
be so strange after all. I know not, indeed, 
which was most charming in her. the mood 
wherein she was piteous to me or that in 
which her natural gayety betrayed itself 
through a seriousness I judged to be but 
lately learned. 

While I was in suffering with my leg she 
gave many hours of the day tu my entertain- 
ment, now playing upon her harpsichord, 
again reading to me from the poetry of Mas- 
ter Maxwell, who was late come into fash- 
ion, or conversing with me while she sat at 
her tambour frame, and these, I think, were 
the sweetest moments of all. She would try 
to convert me from my heresies to her way 
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of thinking, with such arch and pretty 
phrases as had better suited the ancient 
loyalty of her house than its new-fangled 
manners. And I would angle with her so 
that the pretty argument should continue, 
and would preterid to be drawn her way, and 
then of a sudden would confute her, so that 
the matter would begin over and over again. 
Nor, thought I, indeed, that she put out her 
best wit for my conversion, for often I could 
have sworn she played with me, when her 
eyes sent sideways shafts of light into my 
heart, and at the corners of her mouth, 
Love played a hide-and-seek in her dimples. 

But now ’twas time I should be gone, for 
even if Mistress Lettice were well disposed 
to me, what had I to offer her or any en- 
dowed maiden? And, indeed, I doubted not 
that her regard and Madam Fairfax’s for me 
was somewhat out of their sweet charity for 
my need. 

Yet as I have said when I spoke of going 
Mistress Lettice’s beauty was eclipsed. A 
little while she sat silent, and I could not 
see her face. Then she said in a low voice: 

‘Master Fiennes, will you do us a service 
ere you go on your way ?”’ 

“That will 1, and joyfully,’ said I. 

‘‘There is a lady now living in this house 
whom we hold in high honor; but because 
of grief she has been in seclusion since you 
came.”’ 

“‘T had seen her,’’ I said, ‘‘from my win- 
dow; far off, walking in the pleasaunce, 
with two lovely children by her side. A 
noble dame in her carriage, she seemed to 
me.”’ 

‘*Alas, she is, but in grief; but she hopes 
for much easing of her trouble by a letter 
which three days hence will lie at the Blue 
Boar Inn in Holborn. Our messenger has 
failed us, and we have none to send, unless 
you can help us.’ 

‘*How shall I claim the letter?" I asked. 

‘At twelve of the clock on Christmas 
eve a fellow will enter the yard of thé Blue 
Boar with a saddle upon his shoulders, ask- 
ing for the gentleman who gave him his sad- 
dle to be mended. This will you receive, 
and clapping it on your steed’s back, will 
ride might and main hither. The letter will 
be in a flap of the saddle, cunningly con- 
trived. We do not look for much peril, but, 
if necessary, you will defend it with your 
life. Master Fiennes ?’’ 

She had turned her face to me now, and 
her eyes sparkled, while the nostrils were 
dilated, and the small head held high was 
full of high-heartedness and courage. 
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‘*Alack,’’ thought I, ‘‘that I must leave 
her to some crop-ear dog,’’ but only said 
aloud: ‘‘If necessary, Mistress Lettice, | 
shall defend the letter with my life.”’ 

**Ah!’’ she said, ‘‘you will accept the 
task, and will not ask to know more than I 
have told you?’’ 

‘*It consists with my honor, Mistress Let- 
tice,’’? I replied, ‘‘else you would not put it 
upon me.’’ 

‘‘That would I not, Master Fiennes,’’ she 
answered me, seriously. ‘‘While you are 
away we shall pray for your safe-keeping. 
When you return our guest herself shall 
thank you.”’ 

**And you, Mistress Lettice?’’ 

**You shall name your own reward, Mas- 
ter Fiennes.’”’ 

She bent low over her embroidery frame, 
and I saw the crimson rise and flush her fair 
neck under the little curls of her hair; yet 
said I nothing, for I went with my life in 
my hands to London town, though she did 
not know it, and also, dazzled as I was by 
that rose-flush, I was hardly mad enough to 
ask her to come with me into exile and pov- 
erty. 

The second midnight from then I rode 
into the yard of the Blue Boar, and found 
but a sleepy ostler rubbing his eyes as he 
came forth to take my Bucephalus. Of him 
I demanded to see my host, for whom I car- 
ried a letter. 

‘‘Why,’’ said my fellow, ‘the is in bed 
these three hours, where all honest men 
ought to be. Your business can wait till 
morning, master.”’ 

‘‘That is for me to judge, rogue,’’ I made 
answer, and cut at him with my sword, 
which seemed to bring him to his senses; 
for he went within, muttering, and present- 
ly brought my host, who looked as little 
pleased as his man. 

‘‘What is this brawling ?’’ he asked, with 
choler; ‘‘forif I keep a house of public en- 
tertainment, it says not that I am at the 
beck and cal! of every fellow who chooses 
to come swaggering to my door.”’ 

‘*T have a letter, good Master Host,’’ I 
said, breaking in upon his wrath. 

‘A letter?’ he said; ‘‘why did you not 
say so at first ?’’ 

‘*Because you would not let me, Master 
Host.”’ 

‘*Tush, Iam a quiet man, and gave you 
time to speak. But come within and let me 
see your letter.’’ 

He led me to a private room, and broke 
the seal of the letter. Indeed, as soon as his 
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eye fell upon it his expression-changed, and 
when he had finished he set me a chair with 
deference, and prayed me to be seated. Then 
he hustled from the room, and returned in a 
short time with meat and wines. With these 
he served me as if I had been some prince, 
instead of a poor cavalier masquerading as 
a crop-ear saint. 

‘‘This house,’’ he said, ‘‘and all it con- 
tains are at your service, and if you would 
allow me to drink a toast with you, worship- 
ful sir, I would esteem myself honored.’’ 

‘“Give the toast, friend,’’ said I, wonder- 
ing. ‘‘I shall drink it if I may.’’ 

He opened a flagon of Burgundy, the scent 
of which was honey in the chamber. From 
this he filled two glasses, and then leaning 
toward me lifted his high in air. 

‘“‘His Majesty the King!’’ he said, in a 
hushed voice. 

‘*His Majesty the King!’’ I answered ; and 
would have added, ‘‘Confusion to his en- 
emies!’’ but refrained in time, remembering 
whence I had come. 

Now, these matters puzzled me sorely, 
but being a plain soldier, and having had 
many strange experiences in my life, I am 
not given to asking questions. 

I slept that night in a most comfortable 
chamber, and was served next day by my 
host and his buxom wife, who set before me 
the finest the inn contained. 

‘Your honor will no doubt keep your 
chamber to-day,’’ the good fellow had whis- 
pered to me, significantly; and I was not 
loth to do this since I had a hard ride before 
me, and London was an uneasy place for me 
in those days. 

So I felt a stout man, and ready for most 
things when I heard twelve o’ the clock 
from St. Clement Danes; and was adjusting 
my spurs when my host entered the room. 

‘Dickson has come, and is asking for 
your honor,’’ he said, ‘‘and the street is 
quiet, for the watch passed not a quarter of 
an hour ago.”’ 

I went down to the inn yard, where | 
found the hostler standing by my nag’s head, 
and a country fellow adjusting a saddle 
upon him. 

‘*A fine night for a starlight ride, your 
honor!’’ he said. 

‘That is it,’’ | replied; ‘‘] pray there be 
not other riders abroad on Hounslow Heath.”’ 

‘‘This beast,’’ he said, ‘‘will show thieves 
a clean pair of heels, and if they know your 
honor’s business the knights of the road 
will bid you God-speed. ’Tis a loyal class!’’ 
I put a guinea in his hand, smiling to my- 
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self at the thought that I did not know my 
own business, and what a comedy that was. 
“*God-speed !’’ said my host, fervently, as 
I rode out. 
Now, the Blue Boar was approached by 
an archway narrow and dark, and the gate 
lay within it. As I passed the gate it was 


suddenly clanged upon my horse’s heels 
with unmannerly violence. I looked back in 
surprise, and saw my host’s pale face as he 
held the lantern, looking through the bars, 
but the treachery was not his, for horror 
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heap, and my Bucephalus, rearing, dashed 
the life from a third. 

Now I was in the mouth of the archway, 
now in the street. I was bare-headed in the 
moonlight, and-I was not yet free of my 
troubles, for people were running at the 
sound of the shots, and the dead street had 
suddenly become alive. 

Then, as I urged Bucephalus to his ut- 
most, I raised my eyes to a lighted window 
which fronted the archway of the Blue 
Boar, and in an instant I gained some un- 
derstanding of the ambush 
which I had thought to be 
a dare-devilry of footpads. 

There in the window 
stood the arch enemy him- 
self. The moon was full 
upon his face, so that | 
could see even the least of 
the warts that disfigured it. 
As I knew him I saw that 
he knew me, for at the 
instant of my recognition 
I saw his scowl deepen, 
while he drew the pistol 
from his belt. But I lay 
low on the back of Bu- 
cephalus, and they whistled 
harmlessly above me. As 
for my horse, | knew him 
of old. I could have sung 
with joy and excitement as 
I felt his feet spurn the 
causeway. 

A second space of time 
the rabble was at our heels. 
\ few seconds more I heard 
the thud of the trooper’s 
horses. But what chance 
had they to overtake us? 
How should the brewer’s 
beasts of burden match 
with the finest blood of 
Arabia? Soon even the 
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and amazement was writ upon his expres- 
sion. 

Before I could see more a fellow caught 
at my reins. I slashed at him with my 
sword, and he went down. Beyond me | saw 
the moonlit street. To die like a rat ina 
sewer was not to my liking, and slashing 
right and left among my invisible enemies I 
made a dash for the entry. Here I might not 
have succeeded but for the timely discharge 
of a brace of pistols from the yard of the 
Blue Boar. Two fellows went down in a 


was distanced, and I was 
riding through quiet streets, where never a 
bell sounded for the birth of Christ, and the 
folks were all within doors and shuttered, 
lest any should suspect them of keeping 
festival. 

I will not stay to recount my adventure 
when crossing Hounslow, where | was con- 
fronted by a brace of highwaymen armed to 
the teeth. I remembered Dickson’s hint in 
time, and had only to say that I rode on the 
king’s business. ‘‘God save the king,’’ they 
answered, lifting their beavers. There was 
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no time for greetings, but I could have 
sworn I recognized Giles Scovill in the 
shorter of the two fellows. I rode on my 
way, feeling that it was a topsy-turvy world, 
and that I must be a king’s messenger, 
though the hand of Fairfax had entrusted 
me with my business. 

Nor shall I tell of my welcome when I re- 
turned, only that the house blazed as I had 
seen it that first night when I came hither. 
I was not long kept waiting at the doors, 
nor did old Treston stay to parley with me. 
He himself led away Bucephalus, leaving me 
to stand dazzled in the lights of the hall, 
with the saddle at my feet. 

Then came Mistress 
Lettice, and taking my 
hands an instant for wel- 
come when I had kissed 
hers, she, without speak- 
ing, knelt and undid a 
pocket under the holster 
flap, and drew therefrom a 
letter, sealed, which she 
looked upon a moment as 
in ecstacy, and then 
pressed to her lips. And, 
so dull was I, that I was 
angered at the sight. 
‘“‘Why,’’ said I, in my 
heart, ‘‘she has been 
mocking me, and I have 
carried her own love-letter 
at peril of my life.’’ Yet 
even then the pure face 
was lifted to upbraid me. 

‘‘Come,’’ she said, seiz- 
ing upon me, ‘‘she_ to 
whom this is addressed 
herself will thank you.’’ 

So she led me, still 
blinking, into the great 
room, ablaze with lights. 
And there in the midst was 
set a Christmas tree, a 
new-fangled prettiness 
from abroad, all hung with 
tapers and its gold angel 
swung above it—a strange 
sight in a Puritan house- 
hold. And two children, 
very pretty and noble in 
aspect, stood by the knee 
of a lady, and danced 
with joy to see the sight. 
There were others in the 
room, .yet, looking upon 
that lady, even Lettice 
faded from my view, for 





"twas no other than the queen herself. 
Seeing us, she ran forward, crying, ‘‘My 
letter! my letter!’ held it to her heart; 
while her cheeks crimsoned and her eyes 
danced, so that she was again the lively 
princess the king had wooed, and not a sad 
woman, bearing her trials majestically. 
Then, while we stood silent, she broke the 
seal of her letter, and having read it, gave 
me her hand to kiss, and the hands of the 
royal children, saying 1 was their father’s 
faithful friend. 

But I was too bewildered at these happen- 
ings to do more than gape like a rustic at 





“I could have sung with joy and excitement as I felt his feet spurn 
the causeway.’ 
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the queen’s presence in the house of a Fair- 
fax, which seeing, her majesty presently 
rallied me. 

‘“‘We have all been in masquerade, Sir 
Guy Dampier,’’ she said; ‘‘you as Christo- 
pher Fiennes, I as Madame Lafargue, a kins- 
woman of the chatelaine of this house. But 
yours has been the more successful, for you 
have imposed on these good friends.’’ 

‘“Not on one, your majesty,’’ said Lettice, 
softly. ‘‘I knew him from the first. Who 
has not heard of his horse Bucephalus, and 
his three little dogs?’’ 

‘Ah, little one,’’ said the queen, ‘‘he was 
in your thoughts, or you had not recognized 
him by these signs.’’ 

‘‘Why, so he was,’’ said my Lettice, 
bravely, though a fire lit in her cheek at her 
own voice, ‘‘my own brother Rupert has 
often described to me this famous soldier, 
with his scar and his stain of powder. | 
knew him the first instant I laid eyes on 
him.’’ 

‘*And you are royalists!’’ I said, looking 
helplessly to Madam Fairfax for explana- 
tion. 

‘“‘We are royalists who can serve the 
cause better by wearing wolves’ clothing. 
Forgive us, dear friend, that we deceived 
you. We could hardly shelter her majesty 
as we have done if we had not professed to 
be even as another Fairfax is, to the great 
dishonor of his name.’’ 

‘“Alas,’’ said the queen, and there was a 
sound of tears in her voice, ‘‘it has been a 
quiet time, but I must leave you. His maj- 
esty commands me to quit these shores for 
France as soon as may be. And | am the 
most loving of his subjects, who can now 
count but few faithful.”’ 

Afterwards I told them of my encounter 
as I left the inn, and the recital caused 
them much perturbation of spirit, because 
treachery must have been at work for the 
enemy to know the secret of the letters. So 
it was arranged that next day I should at- 
tend her majesty to the loyal town of 
Exeter, whence she could take ship for 
France. Which I did, in company with Cap- 
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tain Rupert Fairfax, who was of those in 
the rooms, and one or two stout serving 
men, loyal to the death, as after events 
proved. : 

However, that night, when we had supped, 
I had a word of speech with Lettice alone. 

‘*You will come back safely ?’’ she said. 

‘*Nay,’’ said I, ‘‘why should I come back? 
I shall take foreign service, I think, till 
these evil days are over.”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ she whispered, and her eyes fell 
before mine, ‘‘but will you go alone?’’ 

‘‘Why, sweetheart,’’ said I, ‘‘who would 
share those perils and privations with me?’’ 

‘‘Lettice Fairfax,’’ she answered, ‘‘who 
has loved you long, even before she ever 
beheld a gentleman so valiant.”’ 

Then I kissed her and told her that indeed 
I loved her, too, but hardly dared to ask her 
to follow my low fortunes. At which she 
broke from me, and attached herself to the 
queen’s side. 

Afterwards her majesty distributed the 
pretty gew-gaws from the Christmas tree, 
till, coming to my turn, she asked, roguishly : 

‘*And what does our faithful Sir Guy de- 
sire out of all that is here ?’’ 

‘*Something so mucn above his deserts, ’’ 
I answered, ‘‘that he dare not ask for it.”’ 

Then she seized my Lettice’s hand before 
them all, and placed it in mine. 

Then she turned to Madam Fairfax, and 
entreated her sweetly that Lettice might go 
with her into France and be married under 
her protection, while I should take service 
in the French king’s army. 

‘‘The queen’s wish is a command,”’ said 
madam, though her eyes flashed with tears 
in the brilliant light, and then she came and 
kissed me as a mother might, and forbore to 
reproach me that I was robbing her of her 
daughter. 

‘‘But we will return, madam,’’ | 
**Surely we will return 
his own again.”’ 

Yet knew I not the rivers to be forded 
and the mountains to be crossed, and the 
Valley of Death to be endured ere my Let- 
tice and I stood again within that house. 


said. 
when the king has 
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LIFE ON THE 


By ARTHUR 


IFE on our Great Lakes is by no means 
the same as life on the open sea. There 
is a touch of the amphibious about your 

lake sailor, for never is he over a day’s sail 
from land. and often enough, in fact, he is 
within a biscuit’s throw of hills and mead- 
ows where 

“By day like play-house scenes the shore slips past his 

sleepy eyes,” 

and where, by night, he steers, not by the 
stars, but by the twinkling lights on head- 
land and river bend. 

Stevenson it was who said that above all 
things, were he a child, he should like to 
live on a canal boat. To go to bed and to 
wake up in a new world, to live a wanderer 
and yet never to leave one’s own land, not 
part with one’s own fireside, always seemed 
mysteriously fascinating to that restless lion 
heart once hidden away so incongruously in 
a pair of weakly Scottish shoulders. 

Had this gipsy-hearted Stevenson only 
known what life really was on those blue 
waterways between Anticosti and Isle Royale, 
how well and how eloquently he would have 
sung of them. For next to have been born 
beside the sea itself, | hold it the best gift 
of the gods to have been cubbed in the lap 
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of our Great Lakes. What sun-browned child 
of summer who has splashed in them, what 
boy who has tumbled over their rollers, what 
youth who has trafficked by steamer or open 
yawl from quiet Canadian ports to busy 
American cities, can ever forget those scenes 
on God’s great canvas, and the infinite 
charm that hangs over those ever-changing 
waters ? 

With the ocean it is different. The deep 
has been sung of since the day that first 
adventurous Tyrian coaster slipped out past 
Sicily and the Syrtes and, wistful-eyed, gazed 
into the setting sun for his fabled Atlantis. 
But this seven-linked chain of unsalt seas of 
ours, glimmering like seven great torquoises 
on the broad bosom of America, has been 
left unhonored and unsung by the poet and 
romancer of our country. Parkman, in a 
way, has made them a stage for his ‘‘Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac,’’ but Ontario, and 
Superior, and Huron have never found their 
Russell or their Kipling. Beyond the report, 
now and then, of some lake disaster and 
shipwreck, or the publication of an occa- 
sional government blue book on navigation, 
little is known of the actual life of the man 
who sails these wide bodies of fresh water, 
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nor of the great part they play in the busy 
drama of American commerce. 

The very phrase ‘‘fresh-water sailor’’ is a 
term of contempt with every Jack Tar who 
makes his home upon the Atlantic. But for 
all this contempt of the deep sea mariner, 
the lives led by these fresh-water sailors 
who voyage back and forth from Buffalo to 
Duluth, or from Montreal to Port Arthur, 
are quite as perilous and picturesque, as 
eventful and as adventurous as the existence 
of those salt water tars for whom the fresh- 
water sailor has his own contempt, and about 
whose brow so many centuries of song and 
story have been hanging the halo of ro- 
mance. 

Not long ago there swung at a dilapidated 
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some 100 tons burden, able to nose her way 
up into creeks and shallow harbors, and 
light enough to be dragged into its dock, 
when necessary, by a yoke of sturdy oxen. 
Nowadays the bustling little harbor tug has 
taken the place of the primitive ox, and the 
little one master has been superseded by 
the whaleback and the twin-screw steam 
barge. Before that time, of course, there 
has been sailing craft on the lakes. But it 
is a far cry from the day of the aboriginal 
Indian ‘‘dug-outs,’’ and the batteaux of the 
early French explorers, to the period of such 
palatial passenger steamers as the Northland 
and the North West. 

The first American vessel on Lake Erie 
was The Washington, built near Erie, Pa., 
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wharf on the St. Clair River, midway be- 
tween Detroit and Port Huron, one of Perry’s 
old gun-boats. On its deck, instead of can- 
non and shell, I saw smoke, peaceful smoke, 
curling quietly up from a battered piece of 
stove pipe thrust through its broken cabin 
wall. On board I could sniff, not gunpowder, 
but odorous ham and eggs, mingled with the 
fragrance of tobacco smoke. 

It was an eloquent reminder of the past, 
for since that year early in the century 
when Perry’s fleet of nine little sailing ves- 
sels swept the British from Lake Erie there 
has been taking place a progressive and un- 
interrupted evolution in the lake ship. At 
the time of the battle off Sandusky the typi- 
cal lake vessel was a single-masted craft of 


as early as 1797. In the next year the 
Jemima was put together three miles below 
Rochester by one Eli Granger, and was the 
first of our vessels to plough the waters of 
Lake Ontario. It was not until 1817 that a 
steamboat appeared on the lakes. This was 
the Ontario, which was made after the pat- 
tern of the Sea-Horse, then running on Long 
Island Sound. During the following year 
Walk-on-the- Water appeared, and surprised 
the marine world by steaming from Black 
Rock, New York, to the prosperous little 
town of Detroit. It was a clumsy but a won- 
derful thing, that primitive side-wheeler, 
with her belching funnels and cranky ma- 
chinery, for on her first trip, we are told, 
she was greeted with cheers and cannon at 
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consciousness of his big 
boilers and twin screws. 
But in time, forsooth, he 
took to polygamy, and in- 
stead of taking in tow his 
one helpless schooner, he 
attached unto himself half 
a dozen dependent sister 
craft, and to-day he may 
be seen puffing importantly 
up and down river and lake 
with his five or six 
schooners trailing meekly 
behind him. 

In the meantime the 
West was being opened up 
and the cry for more ships 
became an old story. With 
the resultant enormous in- 
crease in lake trafic came 
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every port into which she put. Her journey 
took her five days, and her passenger list 
was limited to twenty-nine, but she was a 
slight improvement on that original canal 
boat, with a great upright engine in_ her 
hold, which constituted the first lake ‘‘tug.’’ 

It was on the Great Lakes that the three- 
masted schooner first made its appearance. 
The unique character of lake navigation 
created the necessity for this type of sailing 
cratt, because of the fact that with this 
class of vessel sailors could handle the sheets 
from the deck at times when it was impos- 
sible to go aloft in one of 
those sudden storms which 
make the life of the lake 
skipper an uncertain and 
anxious one. 

But in time the screw 
propeller made its appear- 
ance, and the triple ex- 
pansion steamer at last el- 
bowed the sailing vessel 
out of her time-honored 
place on the lakes. The 
dethroned sailboat, once 
on the downward path, de- 
generated into the barge. 
She became the weaker 
vessel to her puffing hus- 
band, and dared not ven- 
ture up the Detroit, or the 
St. Clair, or the ‘‘Soo,’’ 
without a friendly line 
from her portly spouse, 
swaggering along in the 


the demand for better 
harbors and less dangerous 
channels. From Oswego to 
Isle Royale thousands of lights and buoys 
were strung out. Fog stations, signals 
and life-saving stations were established. 
The tortuous and treacherous St. Mary’s 
strait was conquered and sudbued by the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. The Detroit was 
deepened and the lower St. Clair was 
channeled. ‘‘Clinton’s Big Ditch,’’ the Erie 
Canal, was constructed, and New York 
was joined to Duluth by a devious chain 
of waters, with 1,500 links, and every link 
amile. Buffalo and Chicago were threaded 
together by a thousand hurr: ing keels, and 
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Montreal and Port Arthur were made to 
join hands. 

Before this the early record of the lakes 
had been a dark one. The loss of life was 
appalling, and every effort was made by 
both the American and Canadian govern- 
ments to render the danger in navigation 


less discouraging tc skippers and own- 
ers. How great the danger of such naviga- 


tion during a tempestuous year still is, may 
be realized from the fact that in Septem- 
ber, 1887, no less than 168 wrecks and dis- 
asters took place on the six different lakes. 
In the month of October of the same year 
285 disasters were recorded. It is computed 
that at the present time some three hundred 
craft of all kinds are lost on the Great Lakes 
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each year, equaling a loss of from $3,000, - 
000 to $4,000,000 worth of shipping each 
season. ‘‘I would rather cross the Atlantic 
twenty times,’’ said an old lake skipper to 
me last summer, ‘‘than make one trip from 
Buffalo to Chicago in the month of Novem- 
ber.’”’ 

The reasons why the loss of life and prop- 
erty has been greater on the lakes than on 
the ocean itself are many. On the Atlantic 
the sailor has plenty of leeway. Old salts 
have the habit of saying that there is noth- 
ing safer than the open sea. But during a 
storm on one of the lakes the sea room is 
limited. The terrible task of ‘‘wearing ship 
off lee shore’’ is a common, though much 
dreaded, experience with the lake sailor. 
Under any circumstances such a thing as 
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running ahead of the wind is out of the 
question, and the ship that heaves to ina 
lake storm is as good as lost. If she does 
not go to pieces on the shore there are 
shoals and islands enough to attend to the 
business. It is usually a case of running into 
port, and many a skipper has wrecked his 
vessel in the hazardous attempt to make, 
say, Oswego harbor in a storm. In the har- 
bor of Chicago even more have gone down 
under similar circumstances, right under the 
eyes of thousands of helpless eye-witnesses. 
The storms that come up so suddenly and 
sweep down Lake Michigan drive all shipping 
toward Chicago harbor, but few of these, 
indeed, are able to make it in a heavy gale. 
Each year dozens go down or pound to 
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pieces on the breakwater. There is one 
strange case on record where a storm lifted 
a schooner entirely up over the breakwater 
and set her down on the other side in the 
quiet waters of the harbor, just as a nurse 
would lift a child into a cradle. This peculiar 
but happy accident occurred some time ago, 
when the schooner Mary E. Cooke was 
driven down the lake and was pounding furi- 
ously against the breakwater. Half an hour 
of such pounding would most certainly have 
knocked her to pieces. Both she and her 
crew were counted lost, when suddenly a 
tremendous sea caught the little vessel, 
lifted her bodily over the great breakwater 
and left her quietly riding in the inner circle 
of the harbor. It is worth while noting that 
at this same port of Chicago no less than 
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sixty men have been saved from wrecks by 
the life-saving crews during the past season 
(1898). 

Even the diminutive lake St. Clair, known 
as ‘‘The Baby’’ of the lakes, claims its oc- 
casional wreck; in fact both St. Clair and 
Krie, because of their exceptional shallow- 
ness, are regarded by fresh-water mariners 
as more dangerous and uncertain than either 
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significant source of disaster are the numer- 
ous derelicts that drift about these bodies 
of water, especially in Lake Superior. Each 
winter in this lake a number of vessels are 
caught in the ice and abandoned, becoming 
menaces 


“Whom now the currents con, the rollers steer.” 


But there is another and brighter side to 
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Huron or Superior, although the latter has 
been called the ‘‘Womb of Storms.”’ 

Still another and a new element of danger 
in lake navigation is the gradual lowering 
of the water level during the past few years. 
Lower water, of late, has been showing the 
presence of unknown reefs and unsuspected 
shoals, and has rendered such places as the 
Limekiln Crossing in Detroit River a con- 
stant source of danger to vessels of deep 
draught. Still another and by no means in- 


the story of lake navigation. The passing of 
the primitive sailing schooner, the general 
introduction of steam, the deepening of 
river channels and harbors, and the estab- 
lishment of a more adequate buoy and light 
system, have done much to rob these ‘‘ Broth- 
ers of the Sea,’’ as old Crowfoot once 
termed them, of their terrors. They have 
become the great artery of our richest com- 
mercial blood. One-third of the population 
of the United States is dependent on these 
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lakes trade. 


for their export and import 
This waterway taps the richest and most 


prosperous agricultural territory on this 
continent of ours, together with our most 
productive mines, and it is worth while 
noting that within a radius of 400 miles of 
one of their ports* lies one-half the popula- 
tion of the United States. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that deep-water transportation 
is, and necessarily must be, far below the 
cost of transportation by rail; indeed, it is 
computed that the cost of water transporta- 
tion by steam, when the voyage is of any 
considerable length, is about one-quarter 
the average cost of transportation by rail, 
while by sailboat it is only one-eighth of 
the latter. As this question of transporta- 
tion determines to a great extent the exist- 
ence or the non-existence of a possible in- 
dustry, and enhances or diminishes the value 
of every article of export in proportion to its 
efficiency and economy, the battle cry of the 
West for ‘‘twenty feet of water between 
Duluth and the Sea’’ is no great problem to 
account for. In the year 1898 there passed 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canals no less 
than 21,234,664 tons ot Canadian freight, 
alone having a value of $200,000,000, while 
American ships moved some 168,000,000 
tons through the same waters for the same 
length of time. The total traffic through the 
locks of this ‘‘Soo’’ Canal, for less than 
eight months, is five times as great in num- 
ber of vessels and slightly less than twice 
as much in actual tonnage as passes through 
the Suez Canal during an entire year. 
Through this same Suez Canal, which 
boasts of carrying the commerce of the 
world, there passed, during last year 8,500, - 


*Cleveland 


000 tonnage, while there floated through 
the locks of ‘‘Susan Mary’’ a tonnage of 
16,500,000. The stupendous proportions of 
the traffic on our Great Lakes may also be 
realized from the fact that more ships sail 
the Detroit River than enter either the port 
of London or Liverpool. <A greater number 
of passengers, on the other hand, pass 
through this same river than do in and out 
of the port of New York, the great gate- 
way of the New World. In fact, the total 
number of passengers carried annually by 
the lake fleet falls very slightly short of 
200,000,000. The city of Buffalo, which 
claims the largest grain elevator in the 
world, does a business in the trans-shipment 
of grain and flour which exceeds that done 
by any other city in existence. Cleveland, 
with the exception of the Clyde, is the most 
extensive ship-building centre of the present 
day. The nether shores of the lower lakes 
have been necklaced with a collection of the 
busiest and most prosperous manufacturing 
centres in the United States, and so much 
so that to-day our country’s commercial 
centre of gravity will be found to fall some- 
where along the northern portion of Ohio. 
Mill and foundry and factory in all these 
cities depend on the great iron freighters 
that steam north with coal and bring south- 
ward their cargoes of timber and grain and 
iron, and it is in the possibility of such 
economic exchange that lurks the secret of 
Uncle Sam’s mercantile greatness. 

It is in just this, too, that lies the secret 
of how the United States has taken such a 
menerous hand in the feeding of the world. 
It is an accepted fact with shippers that 
Liverpool makes the price of cash wheat, 
and that every cent saved on the cost of 
delivering American grain at Liverpool 
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much 


means more 
owner of this wheat at the time it is sold 
and shipped. So Duluth, in a commercial 
sense, is placed by the Great Lakes two 
thousand miles closer to Europe than is, let 
us say, St. Louis. The Canadian Government 
has recently realized this fact, and although 
they have heretofore allowed American ves- 
sels to carry ninety-six per cent. of the 
traffic of the Great Lakes, they are now per- 
fecting a deep waterway system from Port 
\rthur to the Gulf of St. Lawrence that 
promises to threaten even the business of 
the port of New York and the comparatively 
diminutive Erie Canal. The last link of this 
enterprise of the Canadian Government was 
forged by the opening of the Soulanges 
(anal, and by its operation it is expected 
that the cost of transporting lake freights 
tide-water will be reduced to 
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to be paid to the 


to such an 
extent that there will be a saving of from 
one to two cents a bushel on wheat. The 


Canadians have expended over $62,000,000 
to secure their fourteen feet of water be- 
tween Port Arthur and Montreal, and in 
comparison with this the $40,000,000 ex- 
pended by the United States seems relative- 
ly insignificant, especially when one remem- 
bers the surpassing extent to which our 
commercial interests are involved in such 
deep-waterway improvements. Our greatest 
interest in this connection, of course, is in 
the iron and coal exchange which takes 


place between Ohio and Lake Superior 
ports. It is an unappreciated but indis- 
putable fact that the Great Lakes lie at 
the root of America’s present supremacy 
in the iron and steel market of the world. 
It has been actually the reduction of lake 
freight rates on these two essentials of 
life and commerce, brought about by_ im- 
proved facilities for loading and discharg- 
ing cargoes, the increased tonnage of lake 
vessels, and the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, that has allowed the American 
steel worker triumphantly to invade the 
English markets. 

But as the increase in population of the 
United States demands new fields for labor, 
as the West fills up and develops, and the 
future commercial growth of this country is 
found to lie in the direction of the foreign 
market, it is on this great, though some- 
what neglected, artery of commerce between 
Duluth and Buffalo that the economist of 
the future will place his finger to find the 
true pulse of American progress. Much has 
already been done, but it must not be for- 
gotten that diminutive canals are a brake on 
the wheels of commerce, and that before 
the United States dominates undisputed the 
markets of Europe it has a River and Har- 
bor Bill to make law, and before Uncle Sam, 
in the face of the fiercest competition, shall 
become the maker of bread and iron for the 
world, he must look to his lakes! 
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“| r there, where you see the big trees 


and the grand gate and the high 
walls and things —that’s the palace 
where her Grace lives.’’ 

I was spending a few days in the ancient 
town of Woodstock, and in wandering among 
the interesting old streets with 
houses that were old when Columbus dis- 
covered America, I had run across a little 
girl, who, finding that I was a stranger in 
the town, had, with true country-like hos- 
pitality, volunteered to show me about the 
place. We had wandered past the post-office 
and Chaucer’s House and the old Bear Ho- 
tel, and had finally seated ourselves to rest 
under a tree near a great gate at the en- 
trance to Blenheim Park. 

She pointed up the long, broad path to a 
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massive pile of architecture set high ona 


hill. 

‘““You mean that is the home of the 
Duchess of Marlborough?’’ I asked the 
child. 

‘*Yes, the American duchess,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘‘Tell me about the duchess,’’ I said. 


‘‘How do you like American ladies to come 
here and live in your beautiful palace ?’’ 
“Oh, we like American Duchesses very 
much! There was Lily Duchess, you know; 
she was American. That was before Con- 
suelo Duchess came. We were all so sorry 
when Lily Duchess went away, because we 
loved her, and we didn’t know what kind of 
lady his Grace would bring to the palace, 
but when her new Grace came and we saw 
600 
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her at the station, I said to my brother, 
‘Her Grace is just as nice as Lily Duchess, 
and such a young lady and so pretty.’ That 
was three years ago. Her Grace is very 
good now, especially at Christmas times. 
She gave all the village children a Christ- 
mas tree in the palace, and we all got pres- 
ents. And then the other day she gave us a 
picnic treat in the gardens, and we had 
sweets to eat. We saw their lordships in 
their perambulators.’’ 

‘Their lordships?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Yes, Lord Blandford—he’s two years 
old, and Lord Ivor, who’s just one year old 

her Grace’s babies, you know. Lord 
Blandford will be duke when he grows up— 
he’s the heir.’’ 

So the child chattered on concerning the 
‘‘orand people,’’ as she 
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palaces in which the Queen of .England re- 
sides. Blenheim Palace, as is shown by the 
inscription over the great gate at its en- 
trance, was erected by the bounty of Queen 
Anne, for John, First Duke of Marlborough, 
and his Duchess Sarah, in 1705, and thus a 
queen of England gave to one of her sub- 
jects a far grander place to live in than any 
of the residences which have been occupied 
by her successors on the throne. Hundreds 
of years before, on the grounds where now 
stands the palace, there had been a royal 
palace in which had lived several kings of 
England. The doings and misdoings of 
these kingly residents are told in English 
history, as well as by Scott in his novel, 
‘*Woodstock.’’? When Blenheim Park was 
but a forest, King Henry the Second and 





called them, who lived in 
the palace. She told how 
the young duchess delight- 
ed everybody when she 
first arrived in the town 
by going shopping at all 
the quaint little shops— 
how at the village draper’s 
shop she had gone in and 
ordered red flannel to 
make petticoats for the 
women who lived in the 
almshouses. She had told 
the saleswoman she 
wanted enough to make 
ten petticoats, and the 
saleswoman had said, 
‘‘Yes, your Grace, three 
yards in each, I suppose,”’ 
while the duchess had re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, dear no, five 
and half yards in each, I 
think.’’ And from that 
time the width of the 
red-flannel petticoats to 
be worn by the almshouse 
women had been a source 
of wonder and remark in 
the village. 

The daughter of the 
\merican William K. Van- 
derbilt is the only one of 
the English duchesses who 
lives ina palace. The rest 
live in ‘‘halls’’ and ‘‘cas- 
tles.’”’ Moreover, Blen- 
heim Palace is, without 
doubt, a much finer and 
more magnificent place 
than are any of the 
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his courtiers indulged their passion for 
the chase. The American duchess lives in 
an atmosphere of history, tradition and 
romance. The very water that she drinks 
comes from a spring which, eight hundred 
years ago, supplied the bath of the beauti- 
ful Lady Rosamond, the favorite of King 
Henry the Second. The story of Fair Rosa- 
mond and Fair Rosamond’s Well is one that 
the Woodstock folk are never tired of re- 
peating, and it is a pretty, though pathetic 
tale. 

King Henry the Second lived in Wood- 
stock Palace with Queen Eleanor, his wife, 
who, though Queen of England, was never 
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to the retreat of Rosamond. From the un- 
derground passage he emerged into the for- 
est, and through the maze from the passage 
to the bower, Rosamond had twined a silken 
thread in and out among the trees so that 
her royal lover might thus be guided to her 
abode. So years passed till one day Queen 
Eleanor discovered the underground passage 
and determined to go exploring through the 
forest for a rival she had sometimes sus- 
pected, though never found. At the end of 
the passage she stumbled upon the silken 
thread, and, following it, made her way to 
Rosamond’s bower, taking with her a cup of 
poisoned wine and a dagger. Rosamond, 
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queen of his heart. Henry loved Rosamond, 
the daughter of Karl Clifford, and to have 
her near him, he had built for her in the 
forest surrounding the palace a tiny house, 
over which the vines and shrubbery were 
trained to grow, till, in time, they hid it, 
and the king named the retreat ‘‘Fair Rosa- 
mond’s Bower.’’ Near the bower, and 
reached by stone steps, which also were 
hidden from view by overgrown shrubbery, 
there was a spring of crystal water which 
flowed into a pool, used by Lady Rosamond 
for her morning bath. 

From one of his rooms in the palace the 
king had dug out an underground passage 
through which he could go part of the way 
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running forth to meet her king, faced an 
angry queen instead. 

**Choose which way to die!’’ cried Queen 
Eleanor, holding out the poisoned cup and 
the dagger, and Rosamond, fairest of all the 
daughters of England, and beloved of the 
king, drank the poisoned wine. Then the 
queen departed, and King Henry, following 
again the silken thread, came upon fair 
Rosamond, dead among the flowers, a wreath 
of roses on her head--the wreath with which 
he had crowned her, and the king’s heart 
was broken. 

The underground passage has disappeared, 
and the bower of fair Rosamond is centuries 
gone, but in this nineteenth century, with 
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an American duchess living in the palace 
but a few yards off, so say the villagers, 
every morning when the dawn is breaking, 
there glides among the trees of Blenheim 
Park a figure robed in white and crowned 
with roses. Through the picket fence en- 
closing the well, goes the figure till it stops 
before the pool, and then the water reflects 
back a form and face of marvelous old-time 
beauty. ’Tis the spirit of fair Rosamond. 

Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, heard 
this story when she went to reign over the 
palace erected on the site of King Henry’s 
home. Some water from the spring was 
given her to drink, and after tasting it, she 
exclaimed : 

‘It is delicious and cold, and as good as 
American ice water! We will drink it at the 
palace every day!’’ So every morning with 
earthen jugs, one of the servants goes to 
the spring and carries 
back water from Rosa- 
mond’s Well for the 
duchess to drink. 

Blenheim Park, three 
thousand acres in extent, 
is open to the public. 
3esides the park, the 
place has, of course,- its 
private grounds and gar- 
dens. These consist of 
four hundred acres and 
can be seen by outsiders 
only on ‘‘show days’’ 
that is when the palace 
and gardens are on view 
to any respectable person 
who is willing to pay two 
shillings for the privilege of seeing the 
finest residence in England. Tuesdays and 
Fridays, from the first of June till the first 
of November, are show days. The money 
taken in by the lodge-keeper for the show 
tickets is given by the duke to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, at Oxford. Years ago, in the 
times of one of the present duke’s predeces- 
sors, the public was allowed to view the 
palace and grounds without charge, but the 
public made itself a general and unbearable 
nuisance. All kinds and conditions of men, 
women and children flocked to the place and 
fairly littered it up. Then it was decided 
that if ‘‘show days’’ were a necessity, they 
should be made a blessing to some one, and 
the plan of charging for admission and giv- 
ing the proceeds to some charitable institu- 
tion was adopted, and has proved to be a 
most sensible one. It keeps the more unde- 
sirable visitors away, and provides funds 
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for the good work carried on by the in- 
firmary. 

On show days the duchess and any visitors 
she may have keep to their private apart- 
ments while sight-seers are conducted 
through the state rooms of the palace. The 
walls of some of these rooms are covered 
with tapestry portraying the battles and the 
victories of the first duke, who is always 
spoken of in the family as ‘‘the great 
duke.’’ In other rooms, paintings of all the 
present duke’s ancestors adorn the walls, 
while in the state drawing-room a portrait 
of Consuelo, tall and stately, shows her 
every inch the duchess. There is also ex- 
hibited in the drawing-room the wonderful 
golden cradle in which each first-born son of 
the house of Marlborough is rocked during 
his infancy. In this cradle, which is perhaps 
the most beautiful and costly thing of its 
kind in the world, the 
present little Marquis of 
Blandford was placed on 
his christening day, when 
he had been given the 
name of John Albert Ed- 
ward William Churchill. 
The little heir, by the 
way, is named for three 
well-known persons, 
John, for the great duke; 
Albert Edward, for the 
Prince of Wales, one of 
his godfathers, and Wil- 
liam, for his grandfather 
and godfather, William 
K. Vanderbilt. 

During show days the 
two children are very closely guarded in the 
nursery, which consists of the most charm- 
ing suite of rooms in the palace. Here the 
young duchess, who is a most proud and de- 
voted mother, spends much of her time 
with her babies. When they go out in 
their blue and white perambulators for ex- 
ercise they are wheeled about in what is 
known as the ‘‘kitchen gardens’? among 
the fruits and vegetables, for on show 
days the kitchen gardens are not delivered 
over to tourists for inspection. Thus the 
two little lords may hold high carnival 
without fear of public intrusion and snap- 
shooters. On other days, they are wheeled 
about where their nurses will, within the 
three hundred and fifty acres of private 
grounds, which are walled off from Blen- 
heim Park. 

Sometimes they are taken to the Egyptian 
tent which the duchess has had put up in 
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Fair Rosamond’s Well. 


the grounds and fitted up after the manner 
of Egypt. Here the duchess spends much of 
her time during the summer days, watching 
the game of cricket, in which she is much 
interested. The especial novelty about these 
palace cricket matches is that very often 
those taking part in them know absolutely 
nothing about playing, for quite frequently 
the players are the palace servants in a 
game of what they denominate ‘‘hinside 
versus houtside.’’ This means that the ser- 
vants employed within the palace, such as 
cooks, chambermaids, butlers, footmen, etc., 
play against those employed outside, such as 
coachmen, gatekeepers, gardeners, etc. The 
duke, who is a particularly skilled cricketer, 


leads one side, and one of his friends heads 
the other. 

Falconry is a hobby which the young 
duchess has recently taken up with great 
enthusiasm. She is also spending much of 
her time with riding lessons, and bids fair 
to become as good a horse-woman as any of 
her English women visitors. In taking her 
riding lessons she is usually followed about 
the paths by one of her pet Blenheim span- 
iels, Dorothy and Flossie. Like her pre- 


decessor, the American Lily Duchess, as she 
is always referred to in Woodstock, Con- 
suelo duchess has taken a great fancy to 
the particular breed of dogs known as Blen- 
heim spaniels, of which there can always be 
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seen a great number about the palace and 
grounds. It is related that the first Blen- 
heim spaniel was brought to England by the 
great duke, it having followed him through 
the Battle of Blenheim unhurt. Afterwards 
two or three more were brought to Wood- 
stock, and since then great attention has 
been paid to their breeding by the keepers 
of the Blenheim kennels. 

One of the most interesting of the in- 
mates of the palace is Mahomet, the black 
Egyptian boy, purchased in Egypt by the 
duke and duchess when they were on their 
wedding tour. On show days, Mahomet sits 
in a great chair at the door of the entrance 
hall, reading an English novel. He wears a 
gorgeous gown of red and gold, and has the 
air of an Oriental potentate. 

Woodstock, quaint, ancient and quiet as 
it is known to be, is always kept in a mild 
state of liveliness and gossip by the palace 
servants, who number 
about two hundred, all 
told, and are continually 
passing in and out of the 
shops and queer little inns 
of the village. Great was 
the amusement among the 
townspeople when shortly 
after the arrival of the 
young American duchess 
at the palace it became 
noised abroad that there- 
after all the house ser- 
vants must be smooth- 
shaven and show forth 
only clean-cut, classic 
features. The village bar- 
bers had a harvest. 
Whiskers and mustachios, 
which had been carefully 
cultivated and tended dur- 
ing the regime of Lily 
Duchess, were ruthlessly 
shaved away amid the 
groans and deprecations 
of the retainers of the 
House of Marlborough. 

The palace servants are 
just now greatly excited 
with the discovery of a 
haunted room, known as 
**Dean Jones’ room.’’ This 
is a room in which com- 
moners are put to sleep 
when they visit the 
duchess. It is a very com- 
fortable room and lux- 
uriously furnished, 
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long time ago it was occupied by Dean 
Jones, a chaplain to a former duke, who 
was thought by some to have killed him- 
self. Recently an American lady, staying at 
the palace, was put to sleep in this room. 
The next morning she appeared, pale and 
haggard, and for some unaccountable reason 
declared her intention of returning home 
immediately. Among the servants it was 
whispered that the unfortunate country- 
woman of the duchess had ‘‘seen Dean 
Jones,’’ and now another room has had to 
be fitted up where ordinary visitors may 
sleep. 

Members of the royal family, many of 
whom have visited Blenheim Palace, are never 
relegated to ‘‘Dean Jones’ room.’’ 

On such occasions the state bedroom with 
the state bedstead, is brought into requisi- 
tion. The state bedstead is said to have be- 
longed to tne first duchess, Sarah. It is 


first used by the great duke and afterward by 


each of his successors 
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handsomely carved and over it, let into the 
wall, is a painting of one of the battles 
fought by the first duke. 

These battles of the first duke are com- 
memorated in various and most interesting 
ways. In one part of the park the trees are 
set out in the same position as stood the 
soldiers when they fought the battle of Blen- 
heim, and throughout the palace in tapestry, 
painting and sculpture, the victories of the 
great man are celebrated. 

The trees which I have just mentioned 
are among the youngest trees of Blenheim 
Park. Most of the trees now remaining are 
oaks centuries old. One tree, near the sum- 
mer house, is a favorite retreat of the 
duchess. Here and there a few green leaves 
appear to show that the tree still lives at an 
age of over twelve centuries. 

The private grounds of the palace are 
divided up into variously named gardens, the 
most beautiful of which is known as the 
Italian Garden. In it are laid out the choic- 
est flowers and foliage from Italy. There is 
also an American garden made up of plants 
from the native land of the duchess, and 
near this is a rosary covering about three 
acres. Then comes the cascade, the most 
beautiful bit of scenery of its kind in England. 

The duchess’ time is not as much given 
up to society as had been that of some of 
her predecessors. She is devoted to chari- 
table works, and the villagers never tire of 
repeating tales of her Grace’s goodness. No 
one form of charity commands her attention 
more than another, unless it may be her 
work among the children of the Blenheim 
tenantry and those of the neighboring vil- 
lages. Many are the ‘‘treats’’ and picnics 
they receive at her expense. 

On Sunday the duke and the duchess usu- 
ally attend the little Woodstock church, one 
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of the oldest and most historical buildings 
in the village. Occasionally they attend ser- 
vice in their own chapel in the palace, where 
the chaplain preaches from an alabaster 
pulpit. Under the marble floor of this chapel 
are buried all the Dukes and Duchesses of 
Marlborough. 

At the entrance to Blenheim Park the 
gate-keeper in his brown and white livery, 
tall hat and long, silver-topped stick, makes 
a dignified and imposing figure as he stands 
guard. Sometimes he is seated and spends 
several hours in reading. His principal duty 
is to see that nobody walks on the grass. If 
any one steps upon the grass he is expected 
to leave his position at the gate, wave his 
silver-topped stick in the air, and with a cry 
of ‘‘Ho, there!’’ to give chase to the intrud- 
er. There are occasions when these chases 
extend for two or three miles. After a re- 
turn from one of these expeditions the gate- 
keeper, hot, tired and breathless, appears in 
a less imposing and dignified light, and his 
position seems to be a less enviable one. 

At the gate of triumph where are the 
signs demanding that visitors shall keep off 
the grass while walking in Blenheim Park, 
there is a reminder of one of the present 
duke’s ancestors, who was known as ‘‘the 
cross Duke.’’ It is a white board painted 
with black letters, which read: ‘‘Any Dog 
Straying into this Park will be Shot.’’ It is 
the only sign of its kind in England. 
Whether the cruel order has ever, in re- 
cent years, been put into execution upon 
some hapless animal who was not able to 
read the writing on the wall, I am unable to 
say, but, at any rate, let it be hoped that 
this blot upon the Gate of Triumph may be 
speedily replaced by the less blood-thirsty 
sign, if necessary, of ‘‘Dogs Not Allowed’’ 
by her tender-hearted Grace, Consuelo. 


Grand Entrance Hall, Blenheim Palace. 
































TALES or THE 
CHEMISTS’ CLUB 








BY HOWARD FIELDING 





Ill. -THE ADVENTURE OF THE TRUSTFUL DRUGGIST. 


ILBUR SAMUEL REID had in him 
the making of an excellent chemist, 
but under the stress of temptation 

he became the proprietor of a drug store. 
That was ten years ago. In those days he 
was laboring under the burden of debt for 
the cost of his education, and so, when his 
uncle bequeathed him a paying pharmacy in 
Southport, L. I., he could not resist. 

Southport is on the edge of that long, 
shallow pan-ful of warm water which is 
called the Great South Bay. Because of the 
admirable regulation of the oyster industry 
there is no poverty in that region, and a 
soda fountain appeals with equal success to 
all classes. When he first came to South- 
port Dr. Reid would not himself have served 
a glass of soda water for the price of Long 
Island. Soda was to him typical of the 
whole infernal business. Yet it was not long 
before he learned to tolerate the fountain, 
and even to entertain for it that sort of 
affection which a woman may feel for a hus- 
band who is a good provider. 

But Dr. Reid owed to his soda fountain 
something more precious than money 
namely, the acquaintance of Miss Marcia 
Howard.. When she first dawned upon his 
view she was refreshing herself at the foun- 


tain, on the invitation of a tall, curly-haired 
young man with whom she seemed to be on 
excellent terms. Yet Dr. Reid was gratified 
to observe that there was no indication of a 
sentimental attachment—gratified becausc 
even in that early stage of the affair, he 
was conscious of an awakening in the region 
of his heart. 

Marcia’s name he knew at once because it 
was written on an envelope that obviously 
had just come to her by mail. A few judi- 
cious inquiries in the course of the day 
revealed to him that Marcia was boarding in 
a big cottage known as The Willows, while 
the curly-haired young man, whose name 
was Walter Sears, was a guest of the Ocean 
View Hotel. 

The young woman was a writer connected 
with one of the New York papers, and Sears 
was an artist. Both were on vacation; but 
they had not come down from New York on 
the same train. On the whole, the situation 
was encouraging. 

Dr. Reid was a bachelor whose heart bore 
a scar or two, but none that had been inflicted 
in Southport. Somehow, the right woman 
seemed not to live there, nor even to visit the 
place in the summer. Marcia was the right 
woman, and Reid recognized her at a glance. 
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The next morning when the druggist ap- 
peared at the store, he was so young and 
handsome and well dressed that his clerk 
tried to prevent him from passing behind the 
counter, under the impression that he had 
no connection with the establishment. He 
had sacrificed a beard and mustache that 
disfigured him, and had taken some pains 
with his picturesque tangle of reddish- 
brown hair. 

Among those who complimented him upon 
the improvement in his appearance the only 
one worth mentioning is Marcia. Despite 
the exceeding brevity of their acquaintance, 
she approached the subject without embar- 
rassment, and discussed it with the calm 
discrimination of a sister. 

‘*Tt is well enough in the daytime,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but I’m afraid that the effect by moon- 
light will not be so good. If there were any 
way in which I could get the opinion of a 
competent authority “4 

‘‘l shall be sitting on the veranda of 
The Willows at eight o’clock this evening,’’ 
said she. 

Dr. Reid, it is needless to say, had no real 
curiosity regarding his own appearance by 
moonlight, but he was deeply interested in 
Marcia’s. Surely she was a very pretty girl; 
he said so, in his heart, a thousand times 
that evening. And he added that she was 
amazingly bright-minded, and possessed of 
a singularly broad knowledge of the world. 

The druggist had been one of those who 
affect to despise the daily press and all that 
labor thereon. 

He had supposed that a woman reporter 
must be a terrible creature, wearing her 
hair short and parted on the side, and dead 
to all the finer sentiments of woman. But 
he found Marcia very well bred, though 
lacking, perhaps, that shrinking timidity 
which the early novelists thought appropri- 
ate to the sex. 

Of one thing he was certain. Marcia was 
the shrewdest woman he had ever met. She 
could see through a millstone whether there 
was a hole in it or not. He speedily observed 
that all his own pretty devices for making 
himself of some importance in her eyes, 
were as transparent to her as the clearest 
crystal. This discovery he utilized in their 
subsequent acquaintance, laboring for a per- 
fect honesty and an open-hearted sincerity 
of manner in her presence. This attitude 


was very becoming to him for, in truth, he 
was a straightforward fellow with little to 
hide. 

In regard to the degeneracy which nad 
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marked his course from the exalted paths 
of scientific research down, down to an 
ignoble ease beside the fountain of soda 
water, he made a frank confession to Mar- 
cia in the early days of their friendship. 
She told him emphatically that he ought to 
get to work upon something worth while, 
lest he stagnate forever in the flat sands of 
Southport. 

Reid felt very humble in the presence of 
this girl whose life was so full of varied 
activities, and so close to the centre of the 
world’s energies. When she mentioned some 
of the famous people with whom her work 
brought her into contact, his opinion of 
journalistic labor underwent a surprising 
change. Formless ambitions disturbed him, 
and the eye of his mind turned eagerly to- 
ward the great city. 

It gratified him to be able to tell her that 
he was not wholly forgotien, even yet, in 
scientific circles. Very recently he had been 
consulted as a chemist, and had done a bit 
of work in his old line. 

‘‘It was rather a queer thing, too,’’ said 
Reid. ‘‘One morning, about a month ago, a 
man ‘valked into my store and said I had 
been recommended to him as a good chemist 
and a thoroughly trustworthy man. Who 
could have uttered these agreeable false- 
hoods, I don’t know-—and my visiter wouldn’t 
tell. He wanted me to do some work for 
him, and I took it in hand. The job itself 
was of no more account than pill-rolling; 
but that any one should have sought me as a 
chemist, and not as a dealer in tooth-powder, 
was flattering, and I thought you’d like to 
hear about it.”’ 

“*What was the job?’’ asked Marcia. 

‘“Why,’’ answered Reid, ‘‘it appeared that 
the man’s brother had invented a paint for 
ship’s bottoms—to discourage barnacles and 
other marine nuisances. There’s a fortune 
in such a substance, if any one can make it. 
Well, this gentleman’s brother believed that 
he had struck the idea, but not being much 
of a chemist, he couldn’t put the stuff up in 
proper form. He sent me a sample contain- 
ing most of the ingredients, and asked me to 
put two per cent. of the cyanide of mercury 
into it—in disguise, so to speak. That is, 
he wanted to prevent other people from 
analyzing the mixture and stealing his se- 
cret.”’ 

‘‘Cyanide of mercury,’’ said Marcia, soft- 
ly, and she drummed with her white fingers 
upon the railing of the veranda at The 
Willows, which was the scene of this con- 
versation. 
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“He felt as if he and Marcia were plotters of the first order.’’ 
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‘“‘The man told me,’’ continued Reid, 
‘*that his brother couldn't make the cyanide 
go into solution. He also put me on my 
honor not to analyze the sample that he gave 
me. Its composition was a secret, he said. 
Of course it was absurd to ask me to work 
with the stuff without knowing what was in 
it; but that was more or less his lookout, 
not mine. I said I’d do what I could. I put 
two per cent. of the cyanide of mercury in- 
to the stuff without the slightest trouble in 
the world. It went in like sugar into water. 
Then I added two or three things that 
couldn't hurt the compound, but would 
bother any chemist that tried to analyze it, 
and that was the end of the job.’’ 

“‘Did you deliver the compound ?’’ asked 
Marcia. 

‘*T returned him about half of the origi- 
nal amount, treated as I have described, 
with written instructions for making as 
much of it as he might require.’’ 

‘‘Who was the man?’’ demanded Marcia, 
with a reporter’s instinct. 

‘*He didn’t leave his name.’’ 

‘“Where did he live?’’ 

**T don’t know.’’ 

Marcia frowned. 

‘I know all about cyanide of mercury,’’ 
said she. ‘‘It is a terrible poison, and when 
you give it to a person, he dies of sore 
throat.’’ 

Reid smiled. 

‘You were very incautious to give that 
substance to an entire stranger,’’ said Mar- 
cia. ‘‘It is against the law.”’ 

‘‘T guess you’re right, there,’’ said Reid. 
‘*But this fellow was perfectly harmless.’’ 

‘‘The easy trustfulness of the druggist 
always amazes me,’”’ rejoined Marcia. ‘‘He 
sells a pound of rat poison at one o’clock in 
the morning to a woman in a calico dress 
who pays for it with what is obviously her 
last pénny, and then he is surprised to hear 
of her death in the course of the night.’’ 

‘“You take too serious a view of this par- 
ticular instance.’ replied the chemist. ‘‘I 
assure you that this man was as gentle as a 
kitten.’’ 

‘‘What did he look like?’’ asked the girl. 

Reid rubbed his head thoughtfully. 

“To the best of my recollection,’’ said he, 
‘‘the man was short and broad-shouldered ; 
about fifty years old, and rather red in the 
face. He had a short, iron-gray beard and 
mustache, and he had lost the upper joint of 
the middle finger of his left hand.’’ 

Marcia jumped up, as if a ghost had ap- 
peared to her over Reid’s shoulder. In half 
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a second, however, she was perfectly calm. 
She looked to right and left along the veran- 
da. No one was in hearing. 

“Do you know who that man was?’’ she 
asked, in a voice that made Reid shiver. 

‘‘Why, no; of course not,’’ he stam- 
mered. 

“It was James Rice!’’ she said, sinking 
her tone still lower. ; 

‘‘Who the dickens is James Rice?’’ de- 
manded the druggist. 

‘‘Don’t you ever read the papers?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘His name has figured quite exten- 
sively of late. He is the father of the little 
girl to whom L. 8. Stevenson, the New York 
millionaire, left his fortune. She lived in 
Long Harbor, on the upper side of the is- 
land, and Stevenson used to spend his sum- 
mers there ”’ 

‘‘T remember reading something about 
it,’’ said Reid. ‘‘The little girl died a while 
ago, didn’t she, and the fortune went to 
charity ?’’ 

“It did not go to charity,’’ said Marcia. 
“It went to her father. When Stevenson 
died a year ago last spring, his relatives 
contested the will. The result was curious. 
They did not succeed in invalidating the be- 
quest to little Jennie Rice, but they broke 
the trust under which the property was to 
be held. Thus Jennie became an actual heir- 
ess, so far as a child can, instead of merely 
enjoying an income during her life. A 
guardian had to be appointed, and her fa- 
ther—the natural guardian—was not accept- 
ed by the courts, because of the known 
antipathy of the testator to him, and be- 
cause of his intemperate habits. In short, 
James Rice saw his daughter rich and him- 
self unable to get a penny of the money. He 
was her heir, however ; nothing could change 
that. About a month ago she died of diph- 
theria.”’ 

“‘Of diphtheria!’’ said Reid, feeling sud- 
denly very cold. ‘‘And Rice looked like this 
man that called upon me?”’ 

‘*] think the loss of the upper joint of the 
middle finger of his left hand settles the 
question,’’ said Marcia, slowly. 

Reid passed his hand across his moist 
forehead. 

‘*But the child wasn’t poisoned,’’ he said. 

‘‘We believe in our office that she was,"’ 
replied Marcia, ‘‘and with cyanide of mer- 
cury, too. We have been demanding Rice’s 
arrest for weeks, and we have succeeded in 
securing an examination of the poor little 
girl’s bedy.”’ 

‘‘With what result?’’ gasped Reid. 
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‘“‘The chemist has not reported,’’ replied 
Marcia; ‘‘but I guess you and I know 
what the result will be. Dr. Reid, you 
have put me in the way of the greatest 
story—the very biggest news beat—that 
has ever come my way. It will be the mak- 
ing of me.’’ 

‘Tt will raise the deuce with me,’’ said 
Reid. ‘‘But never mind. I'll stand it—for 
your sake.”’ 

He tried to put a little tenderness into 
that, but she squelched him by saying, with 
icy calmness: ‘‘In the interests of justice, 
the whole truth must be told.’’ 

The chill of her manner restored Reid to 
his proper senses. 

‘*Don’t you think we’re going a little too 
fast?’’ said he. ‘‘Probably it wasn’t Rice 
after all. The more I think about that finger, 
for instance, the less sure I am. It seems to 
me, now, that it was his forefinger, and 
and—— Was it his left hand or his right ?’’ 

“You are trying to extricate yourself 
from a difficulty,’’ said Marcia, severely. 

‘‘No; upon my word,’’ he insisted. ‘‘I 
really am uncertain.”’ 

She smiled upon him, rather grimly for so 
pretty a girl. 

‘‘Have you any of the fluid that this man 
brought you?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said he; ‘‘and it’s in the original 
bottle, too.’’ 

‘We will go down to the store and ex- 
amine it now,’’ said Marcia. 

He objected that it was after eleven 
o’clock and that the place was closed. Some 
one might see them going in, and that 
wouldn’t be pleasant. 

‘*Women in journalism are not allowed to 
think of such things,’’ said she, making 
ready to go. 

They got into the store without being ob- 
served, and proceeded to the little labora- 
tory. At the back, as Reid drew the curtains 
that would prevent a light from being seen, 
he felt as if he and Marcia were plotters of 
the first order. The flavor of adventure ex- 
hilarated him; he forgot that he himself 
was, to a certain extent, one of the crim- 
inals to be detected. 

‘*Here is the bottle,’’ said he. ‘‘It is an 
ordinary four-ounce vial, and what you see 
in it is about a third the quantity furnished 
to me.”’ 

Marcia took the bottle from his hand and 
examined it attentively. 

‘“‘This is a druggist’s label, nearly washed 
off,’ she said. ‘‘Here are some letters; 
don’t they look like ‘Long Harbor’ ?’’ 
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“1 guess it’s Long Island,’’ he answered, 
‘*though it might be almost anything.”’ 

‘*We must have this label examined under 
a microscope and facsimiled,’’ said she. 
‘*Have you any idea what this fluid is made 
of?”’ 

‘*No,’”’ he replied; ‘‘I didn’t bother with 
it. It smells alcoholic, and, between you 
and me, it’s queer stuff for a paint. I won- 
der I didn’t think more about that at the 
time.”’ 

‘‘If you had the trained observation of 
the reporter,’’ said Marcia, ‘‘you would see 
about four times as much as you see now.”’ 

**And about twice as much as really ex- 
ists, eh?’’ he ventured. 

‘‘That is one of the world’s most singular 
delusions,’’ she replied, ‘‘for it is confined 
to the educated. The lower classes believe 
what they read in the papers. That is one 
of the ways of Providence for equalizing 
human intelligence. But this is no time for 
philosophy. Have you a microscope in the 
store ?”’ 

Reid found a magnifying glass, and with 
its aid they made out upon the fragment of 
wrapper a part of what had been the drug- 
gist’s written description of the vial’s con- 
tents: ‘‘Tinct. squ.... .nd .peca..”’ 

‘‘Tincture of squills and ipecac!’’ ex- 
claimed Reid. 

‘“What’s that ?’’ asked Marcia. 

‘Old-fashioned stuff that they used to 
give to children,’’ he replied. 

‘‘To children!’’ she repeated, 
cantly. 

“Upon my soul,’’ he cried, tasting the 
fluid with the indifference of the chemist— 
whose eye, nose, and tongue always furnish 
his first three tests however forbidding ‘or 
perilous may be the substance in question-— 
‘‘upon my soul, I believe this stuff is really 
squills and ipecac.”’ 

**You must find out for certain,’ 
she. 

‘‘That will be a long job,”’ he replied, 
‘‘but I will begin an analysis right away, 
and keep straight on till it is finished.’’ 

Marcia remained in the laboratory to an 
hour that would have scandalized The Wil- 
lows, but that all its occupants were sound 
asleep when she went softly to her room. 
On the way home she posted a special-de- 
livery letter to her paper. 

By nine o’clock next morning Marcia was 
at the store, where she found Reid some- 
what hollow-eyed from a night’s labor, but 
exceedingly cheerful. 

**As to that stuff,’’ he reported to her, 


signifi- 
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said 
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‘‘there’s one thing certain: It never was in- 
tended for the bottom of a ship. Further 
than that I can’t be sure yet.’’ 

‘*T shall get a wire from the paper this 
morning,’’ said she. ‘‘It will probably tell 
me to take you over to Long Harbor to 
identify Rice.’’ 

Reid groaned. 

“‘Isn’t there any way to keep me out of 
this thing?’’ he pleaded. ‘‘Do you realize 
what it means for me, if we succeed ?”’ 

‘You won’t be roasted in our paper,’’ 
said Marcia, warmly. ‘‘I’ve written to the 
editor about that, and as for the other pa- 
pers, we’ll have a clean scoop on them, and 
they’re likely to denounce the story as a lie, 
even if we prove it. So that let’s you out. 
This Rice case has been our story from. the 
start. We were first to denounce the mur- 
derer, so the others have been saying that 
the girl died a natural death.”’ 

‘*That’s rather complicated,’’ said Reid. 

‘Leave it to me,’’ said Marcia. ‘‘I know 
the business. ’’ 

About eleven o’clock Marcia received her 
telegram, and, as she supposed, it directed 
her to take Reid to Long Harbor and ‘‘make 
him identify Rice.’’ 

They drove across the island in Reid’s 
light wagon, behind a fast-stepping horse. 
His ownership of this equipage gave Marcia 
a high idea of his financial status, for in the 
city only millionaires and reckless persons 
of sporting proclivities can afford to keep a 
horse. 

It was so pleasant riding that these 
thoughtless young people almost forgot the 
stern nature of their errand, a fact which 
may have softened Marcia’s disappointment 
at discovering that Rice had left Long Har- 
bor on the previous day without telling any- 
body where he was going. 

This information she telegraphed to her 
paper from Long Harbor, and on her return 
to Southport she received the following an- 
swer : 

‘‘Have mailed photographs Rice, special 
delivery. Make Reid identify. Hurry story. 
Believe Globe is onto it. Send copy, and 
identified photograph to-morrow sure, by 
Sears, who will also bring sketches drug 
store, Reid, ete. GRIMES.”’ 

Grimes was city editor of Marcia’s paper. 

The photographs came in the early morn- 
ing. There were half a dozen which had 
been obtained in the course of the paper’s 
early investigations of the case. With them 
were also cuts of Rice that had been printed. 

“*Ts it possible that these things are pic- 
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tures of the same man?’’ exclaimed Reid, as 
the various physiognomies were laid before 
him. ‘‘Why, they don’t look any more like 
each other than I look like the Angel Ga- 
briel. And as for identifying one of them as 
a portrait of the man who came into my 
store, it’s out of the question.’’ 

‘You must,’’ said Marcia, decisively. 
‘‘There’s no doubt that that man was Rice 
and these are his pictures.’’ 

Reid ran his nervous fingers through his 
hair. 

‘‘Now, this thing,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘if 
the beard were different might look a little 
like the feltow. But he wasn’t cross-eyed.’’ 

**Splendid!’’ cried Marcia. ‘‘That’s our 
paper’s own picture of Rice, sketched from 
life. The cross-eyed appearance is only a 
fault in the printing. Here, take a pen and 
write across that picture, ‘This is the man 
who bought the cyanide of mercury in my 
store.’ ’’ 

**Oh, I say, Marcia!’ 

‘‘Why, what objection can you have? You 
picked out the picture yourself. That’s 
right. Now sign your name. Great! We’ll 
have a facsimile of that.’’ 

Reid buried his head 
groaned. 

‘‘Now, please don’t worry,’’ exclaimed 
the girl. ‘‘I’ll say lots of nice things about 
you in the paper. Good-by, I’m going home 
to write my story.’’ 

She sat up till daybreak, hard at work, 
and at seven o’clock delivered the copy to 
Sears, who, on the previous evening, had 
made sketches of Reid and his store. After 
breakfast she looked in upon the druggist 
who, hearing of her night’s toil, advised her 
to go home and sleep all day. But Marcia 
insisted that she felt as fresh as a daisy, 
and would like nothing so well as an outing 
after her great achievement. She suggested 
that they drive over to Long Harbor again, 
and see if the villain, Rice, had returned. 

Reid consented, and they spent a delight- 
ful day. And the most delightful part of it 
was one hour on the homeward ride when 
Marcia, yielding to sudden and utter ex- 
haustion, fell asleep with her head on Reid’s 
shoulder and slumbered peacefully while the 
horse walked slowly through a strip of 
woodland. Of course the girl did not know 
anything about this matter until she waked, 
and then she was very prettily embarrassed. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Reid 


’ 


in his hands and 


’ 


reached the drug store, after stabling his 
horse. 
‘*Alpheus Baxter’s been here to see you,”’ 
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said the soda boy, ‘‘and he’s coming back.”’ 

‘*Who’s Alpheus Baxter ?’’ demanded Reid. 

‘‘From Patchogue,’’ said the boy. ‘‘He’s 
the fellow that brought that bottle of stuff 
for you to analyze about a month ago.”’ 

“‘Do you mean to say that you knew who 
that man was?’’ exclaimed Reid. 

“Course I knew him,’’ replied the boy. 
‘*Most everybody round here knows Captain 
Alf. Baxter.’’ 

‘“‘Why in the name of Beelzebub didn’t 
you tell me who he was?’’ 

“‘You never asked me,”’ said the boy. ‘‘I 
thought you knew him. You was talking 
with him familiar enough.”’ 

Reid was scribbling on a piece of paper, 
which he immediately inclosed in an envelope 
and handed to the boy. 

‘“‘Take this to Miss Howard at The Wil- 
lows,’’ he said. 

While the messenger was gone Captain 
Alpheus arrived. 

‘Hello! hello, there!’ he said, genially, 
extending his left hand, as was his custom, 
probably because the top joint of the third 
finger of his right hand was missing. ‘‘I 
called about that paint of my brother’s. 
It’s queer about that. My brother went 
away before you got the stuff fixed, and I 
sent it to him. He’s wrote me that you 
must have made some kind of mistake with 
it, and yesterday when he got back to my 
place in Patchogue we found where the mis- 
take was. The day he left, he told me that 
I’d find the sample in an old medicine bottle 
in the room he’d slept in at my house. 
(This was when we were at the station.) So 
I went home and got the old medicine bot- 
tle and brought it over to you. Now it seems 
that I got the bottle that he’d poured the 
stuff from the other bottle into. Under- 
stand? He poured medicine out of bottle 
No. 1 into bottle No. 2, and put his sample 
into No. 1. Then I goes up and gets No. 2 
by mistake and brings it over to you. And 
No. 1, with his stuff in it, has been settin’ 
on the mantelpiece ever since.’’ 

‘*Zion’s hilltop!’ exclaimed Reid, with a 
fervor that Captain Alpheus did not fully 
understand. 

In a few minutes Marcia arrived. She had 
a telegram in her hand. 

**Read that!’’ she cried, and the druggist 
read: 

‘‘Chemists and doctors report in case of 
Jennie Rice death due diphtheria. No poison 
found. Are you sure of your story? 

‘*(GRIMES. ”’ 


’ 
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To which Marcia replied : 

*‘Latest facts kill story. 
words.’’ 

And she immediately sat down and wrote 
the truth. When she finished this sad labor, 
which killed the biggest beat that had ever 
come her way, she went home and to bed, 
and nightmares galloped through her slum- 
ber. 

The next morning Marcia was at the drug 
store when the papers were due from the 
city. She and Reid retired into the labora- 
tory where they could be free from observa- 
tion. Marcia’s paper was the only one, of 
course, that had a Southport end of the Rice 
story. It occupied a column on the first page 
and two inside. The headlines were these: 

*“Jay Druggist a Funny Sleuth; He Tries to 
Sherlock Holmes the Rice Case, and Discov- 
ers a Mare’s Nest; His Great Clew Leads to 
Good Old Captain Alpheus Baxter of Patch- 
ogue; Jennie Rice Died a Natural Death; 
Wilbur Samuel Reid of Southport, Who Sold 
Cyanide of Mercury Contrary to Law, Is the 
Only Criminal in the Case, and He has Clev- 
erly Detected Himself.’’ 

The story was as delicately humorous as 
the headings. It put the whole absurdity on 
Reid; no one else was mentioned as having 
shared his suspicions. There were many 
illustrations—cartoons of Reid drawn in 
Sears’ best style. They represented Reid in 
various disguises, and in the poses of a 
comic-opera detective. Doubtless jealousy 
sharpened Sears’ pencil; surely it had never 
done better. 

‘“*Mr. Reid,’’ said Marcia, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘‘I am not responsible for this. 
I did not report the case in that way or 
give a hint for such a treatment of the 
story. This is one of the things that make 
journalism the nastiest, most detestable 
business in the whole world. They take 
one’s story in the office, and twist it any 
way they please. Never, never, never can 
you mention one whom you care for without 
getting him into trouble. I wish I were 
dead. Of course, I shall resign this very 
day. Oh, why can’t I get out of all this 
whirl and horror and deadly nervousness of 
newspaper work into some quiet, honest 
occupation like—like ig 

‘*Housekeeping,’’ suggested Reid. 

‘‘T am not jesting, Mr. Reid 

‘*Nor am I—Marcia.”’ 

But.this story has gone far enough. The 
remainder is too sentimental to be tolerated 
in the Chemists’ Club. 


Will wire 300 


(No. LV of “Tales of the Chemists’ Club” will appear in the January issue.) 
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T is not often, in these days of the star 
system, that audiences enjoy the treat of 
such an altogether adequate company as 

supports Henry Miller in ‘‘The Only Way.’’ 
Mr. Miller is more fortunate in the réle of 
Sydney Carton than in any he has under- 
taken since he became a star. There are at 
least two men among his associates who, 
while they have never been matinée heroes, 
have yet a wider circle of more loyal ad- 
mirers than the matinée hero usually at- 
tracts. These are J. H. Stoddart and Daniel 
H. Harkins. It is a pleasing token of the 
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Francis Wilson. 
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nice discrimination of our frequenters of 
the theatre that men in the class with these, 
let us say, without straining recollection, 
W. H. Thompson, W. J. Ferguson, and per- 
haps a dozen more, are always sure of a cor- 
dial welcome no matter in what company 
they may appear. Their greatest fame lies 
with the acute spectators of the second tier, 
whose opinion, Richard Mansfield once wrote, 
outvies all criticism. The brilliance of the 
brightest star never utterly obscures their 
constant glow. Their first entrance is always 
marked by a familiar, subdued round of ap- 
plause from the friends 
who know their work so 
well. The critics also 
cannot overlook their 
merit, and what is best 
of all, players of this type 


seem never to fail of a 
good engagement. Edward 
Morgan, of whom some 


silly papers tried to 
make a matinée hero, 
clings to his original pur- 
pose of being purely a 
good actor. His perfor- 
mance as Defarge is in 
line with the sincere, 
painstaking effort we are 
accustomed to expect 
from him. In fine, by the 
medium of a play from 
the most dramatic of the 
novels of Charles Dickens, 
and with the support of 
an excellently selected 
company, Henry Miller is 
achieving the most im- 
portant success of his 
starring career. 

‘‘Peter Stuyvesant,’’ an 
historical comedy by 
Brander Matthews and 
Bronson Howard, repre- 
sents the latest invest- 
ment of William H. Crane 
in the market of Ameri- 
can dramatists. Mr. Crane 
has always received lavish 
commendation for the 
encouragement he gives 
to the native playwright. 
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No one would grudge him 
this, but it may appear 
probable, after close study 
of Crane’s personality and 
limitations, that none ex- 
cept a native dramatist 
can fit him. This is what 
we ought to commend 
Crane for, it may be, 
rather than his patronage 
of native plays. When a 
man is so radically Ameri- 
can as to be practically 
incapable of any but 
American roles, he has as 
much patriot’s blood as 
we can expect even in a 
naval hero. ‘‘Peter Stuy- 
vesant, Governor of New 
Amsterdam,’’ Crane’s new 
comedy, is hardly as bril- 
liant as the public will 
anticipate from such ex- 
perienced and gifted co- 
laborators. In the first 
place, the impossible was 
attempted, in the effort 
to convey an historical 
dramatic study by the ac- 
tion of characters who 
are wooden and farcical. 
Bronson Howard’s talent 
for character delineation 
seems rather to have 
failed him in this instance. 
It is not reasonable to 
demand from Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews more than 
any man can produce who 
possesses, let us say, all 
but the creative faculty. 
Thus we come to have 
an accurate study of New 
Amsterdam in the days 
when peg-legged Peter 
Stuyvesant was Governor, set forth by a 
company of characters who, if not entirely 
fictitious, are fictitiously drawn. Mr. Crane 
supplies a well-chosen set of actors to help 
him act ‘‘Peter Stuyvesant,’’ and in the 
title rdle Mr. Crane gives a more finished 
performance than in any of his plays since 
“‘The Fool of Fortune.’’ Also, Mr. Crane 
wears the wooden leg with extreme nat- 
uralness. This may seem a superfluous 
statement. Yet, for some reason or other, 
every critic who has reviewed ‘‘Peter 
Stuyvesant’’ makes elaborate mention of 
the fact that Mr. Crane bears the peg- 
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Henry Miller. 


As SYDNEY CARTON in “The Only Way.” From a Poster by J. Hassall 


leg with grace and ease. Who knows, we 
may yet read in a Sunday supplement how 
W. H. Crane was instructed in the trick of 
wearing a wooden leg by an expert of the 
Fake Beggars’ Society of New York. 
Francis Wilson made everybody’s heart 
glad when he announced that he would play 
‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ in the form of a 
comic opera. On the production of the 
opera, however, everybody found that Mr. 
Wilson had allowed his real love for litera- 
ture and the poetic drama dominate his 
baser instincts of comedian. Instead of 
laughing, audiences found themselves com- 
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paring Wilson’s Cyrano to Mans- 
field’s. The whole town was panic- 
struck. What would it be doing 


for comedians in a year, if the re- 
cent tragic vapor should continue 
to envelop the funniest men on the 
staze. There was Stuart Robson 
playing ‘‘The Gadfly,’’ De Wolf Hop- 
per booked for a year in London, 
and Francis Wilson doing Cyrano 
seriously. A howl of protestation 
was raised, and, in consequence, 
Francis Wilson ordered ‘‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’’ opera comique, to be 
rewritten with a funny pen. After 
that all went merry as the usual 
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Wilsonian entertainment. It is not impossible that 
Francis Wilson may have lost much of his respect 
for audiences because they would not take him as 
a heroic Cyrano. On the other hand, audiences are 
recovering all their esteem for Francis Wilson—and 
they have a most appreciable method of indicating 
that esteem. 

John Blair, who invited so much favorable comment 
for his interpretation of Oswald Alving in ‘‘Ghosts,”’ 
at the Carnegie Lyceum last spring, is about to 
undertake the production of a series of modern plays 
at the same theatre. Mr. Blair will repeat the series 
later in Boston. He promises to put forth such dra- 
matic works as will command the attention of the 
many and not the few, while still adhering to his 
purpose in essaying independent management. 

The admirers of Julia Marlowe who have been 
wondering how she was going to play the Barbara 
Frietchie of Whittier’s ballad, know now how she does 
it. Clyde Fitch, the author of ‘‘Barbara Frietchie,’’ 
has found no historical legend even to warrant belief 
in the mature age of Whittier’s Barbara. On the 
contrary, the little evidence developed let him into 
the secret that Barbara was a young girl of beauty 
and charm and stage possibilities. There can be no 
question but that Whittier’s Barbara was also once 
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young if she ever was at all. The play 
Mr. Fitch has written shows the Barbara 
of Clyde Fitch, and at the close, by a deli- 
cate artifice of the dramatist, makes due 
allowance for the claims of Whittier’s Bar- 
bara, which latter lady may have suggested 
to Mr. Fitch the idea of this play, though we 
are not sure. It’s so difficult to trace the 
genesis of the playwright’s conceptions. 

Halberd in his unique 
and valuable book, ‘‘Liter- 
ary Incurables and Their 
Treatment,’’ devotes four 
chapters to the Cure of 
Critics. The fourth and 
perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these concerns the 
critics of the theatre, of 
whom the author states 
with his charming frank 
expression, ‘‘the only 
remedy for a critic of the 
theatre is removal. The 
firmest brain cannot resist 
the insidiousness of this 
chair of criticism for more 
than twelve months with- 
out developing the pustu- 
lous complexion of judg- 
ment. As the critic in- 
fluences neither audience, 
playwright nor actor, 
even in the earliest days 
of his career and vigor, 
it is rank cruelty to keep 
any man in the post after 
six months.’”’ 

This chapter on the 
critics of the theatre is 
most profitably to be read 
on the morning after a 
stage production of some 
pretentions and import- 
ance, such as ‘‘The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,”’ 
better known as the Zang- 
will Play. The critics 
were in worse case over 
this drama because the 
author is on record as having often scored 
critics, managers, actors and dramatists. 
Then Mr. Zangwill has been a critic him- 
self, and has had the temerity to embark 
as a playwright. What torture shall be de- 
vised for him therefore? 

Some said of ‘‘Children of the Ghet- 
to,’’ ‘‘it is sacrilegious and tiresome.’’ 
Others cried out against it because it repre- 
sents the interest of a mere fad of the dra- 
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matic hour. Many fell back on the eternal 
standby of the skilled critic, ‘‘the play lacks 
action and is excessively talky.’’ All which 
animadversion does not help or hurt the 
drama, the playwright or the producers. If 
the public supports the play, the play lives. 
If the public ignores the play, the play dies, 
though volumes should be written in com- 
mendation. In truth, most modern plays of 
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Cecile Hardy. 
Of the Castle Square Opera Company 
which volumes have been written are dead 
ones. ‘‘Children of the Ghetto’’ is not 
the greatest drama ever produced, but it is 
a drama of logical and heart-stirring in- 
tensity. It is more than this. ‘‘Children 
of the Ghetto’’ is a graphic picture of life, 
in which many characters are drawn at full 
length, which have only a part interest with 
the main figures of the story. The play- 
wright has been rebuked for introducing 
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such characters. If they had not been intro- 
duced, the picture would not be complete. 
It is manifest that the lover and sweetheart 
might have traversed their unsmooth course 
alone, and the play thus constructed would 
consist of naught but ‘‘action.’’ But if the 
public will patronize the drama which, in 
addition to the development of a story, 
shows the interest and importance of en- 
vironment, shall not the dramatist be fos- 
tered in the way he has gone? 

The thread of story running through 
*‘Children of the Ghetto’’ starts with the 
mock marriage of Hannah, the daughter of 
Reb Shemuel to Sam Levine. The latter, a 
fresh, gaudy, smart commercial colt, in a 
jest places a ring on the finger of Hannah, 
while lhe pronounces the words of the mar- 
riage rite. To the consternation of the par- 
ties to the joke and the onlookers, it is 
learned that this action constitutes a legal 
marriage according to Judaic law. As the 
girl has no intention of marrying Sam Le- 
vine, and as the jester is already engaged to 
another girl, a divorce is necessary. The 
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pair are divorced by Reb Shemuel, the father 
of Hannah. In the second act the Purim ball 
is in progress. During the evening Hannah 
meets David Brandon and becomes infatuat- 
ed with him: The infatuation is easily un- 
derstood. Brandon is a handsome young 
Jew, who has gotten away from England and 
from Judaism almost at the same time. Sev- 
eral years before the time at which the 
story opens, he has ventured his fortune 
in the Cape Colony. He returns now a 
lax Jew and a well-to-do young man of 
business. The second act closes with an 
admirable love scene between Hannah and 
David. The appeal of this scene is almost 
wholly due to the fine playing of Blanche 
Bates as Hannah and Frank Worthing as 
David. 

In the third act, the scene at the home of 
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Reb Shemuel, Hannah reveals to her father her love 
and subsequent betrothal. The old priest is afraid lest 
his daughter should have been captivated by a Chris- 
tian. When he has learned that her lover is a Jew, 
though a lax Jew, Reb Shemuel is content. ‘‘You, 
Hannah,’’ he tells her with a stroke on the cheek of 
mingled affection and confidence, ‘‘will make him a 
good Jew.’’ Then suddenly David breaks in on them. 
He has been away to Germany, and the ardor of his 
passion drives him straightway to the home of his 
betrothed as soon as he has again set foot in England. 
He is presented to Reb Shemuel. The old man is taken 
with the lad’s deference and agreeable air. He tells 
Hannah to go and fetch the wine. They shall drink 
to the betrothal. While the daughter is gone Reb 
Shemuel questions David about his antecedents and es- 
pecially about his faith. In the course of this talk, 
Reb Shemuel finds that David is a child of the race of 
Aaron, and therefore a priest. Reb Shemuel gives a 
cry of horror. David is stunned with surprise. He 
begs of the father to explain this outburst. Then, in 
anguish, Reb Shemuel declares to him that, as David is 
a priest, according to the law of the faith he cannot 
marry Hannah, a divorced woman. And he quotes the 
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words of the law. David is 


for laughing in the face of a 
law which he holds obsolete. 
Hannah, in her agony of soul, 
is almost persuaded to act with 
David. But the sorrow and 
reverence she sees imprinted on 
her father’s face and her all- 
conquering love for him, keep 
her steadfast to the letter of 


the law. David kids her good- 
by, disconsolate. 
The fourth act, shows the 


market-place of the Ghetto, 
with the synagogue on one 
side and the entrance to the 
home of Reb Shemuel on the 
other. The scuffling, shrieking 
and haggling we are accus- 
tomed to see in Hester street, 
are here reproduced. Then the 
hurrying of the faithful in 
ones and twos and threes to 
the synagogue, and then the 
dolorous, yet solemn chanting 
of the people within. While 
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the quarter is thus pent-up in the temple, 
Hannah is left alone at home. David 
comes to her and begs her to steal away 
with him to America. She lets herself 
yield to his demands after a world of in- 
ward conflict. Only, she must see her 
father once more and she must bid him 
good-night. David is to return for her at 
seven. The hour draws near. The people 
have left the synagogue and hastened to their 
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Christian roughs who come around as regu- 
larly as the Sabbath eve. David throws some 
pebbles against the window. Reb Shemuel 
begs Hannah to draw in the board shutters, 
lest these Christian roughs break the panes. 
Hannah leans out to catch the shutters, and 
David takes her in his arms. She tells him 
through her tears that her heart bids her 
remain true to the letter of the law. David 
staggers away under the burden of a broken 
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homes. feb Shemuel returns to the house 
and Hannah slips on her cloak and bonnet, 
then goes out on ‘the doorstep. She looks 
about furtively as if afraid David should ap- 
pear. She falters a moment, then dashes 
back into the house. David comes in view. 
The clock in a nearby steeple strikes seven. 
He raps at the door. Reb Shemuel and his 
wife within believe it is some plaguing 
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heart. The shutters of Reb Shemuel’s house 
close, hiding Hannah from his sight and 
from his life forever. 

‘‘Children of the Ghetto’? has been ad- 
mirably staged by James A. Herne, and is 
equally well acted by a company of such 
sterling artists as Blanche Bates, Wilton 
Lackaye, Willliam Norris, Matilde Cottrelly, 
and Frank Worthing. 





